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THE  ATONEMEST. 


On  any  controverted  point,  it  is  all-important  for  disputants, 
if  their  object  be  to  ascertain  truth,  and  not  merely  to  achieve 
victory,  to  settle  with  precision  the  meaning  of  the  terms  used 
by  them  in  discussion.  If  this  be  not  done,  their  contest  will 
often  resemble  the  confusion  of  Babel ;  and  while  one  of  them 
is  speaking  of  one  thing,  the  ideas  of  the  other  may  be  fixed 
upon  quite  a  different  object.  Words  are  but  signs  of  ideas, 
and  it  is  common  consent  alone  that  makes  them  so.  Had  it 
been  the  fancy  of  those  who  first  appropriated  the  word  Sun 
to  the  great  luminary  of  day,  to  call  it  by  the  appellation  of 
Moon,  and  to  give  to  the  queen  of  night  the  name  of  Sun;  it 
would  have  been  quite  as  convenient,  and  possibly  as  wise,  for 
few  can  give  any  other  reason  why  those  names  were  respect¬ 
ively  attached  to  those  respective  planets,  or  attached  to  them 
at  all,  than  the  agreement  of  those  who  formed  the  English 
language* 


“  A  ro5€,  by  any  other  name,  would  smell  as  sweet.” 


A  living  language  is  continually  subject  to  change.  The 
meaning  of  a  word  in  one  century,  often  differs  materially  from 
that  attached  to  it  in  another.  Of  this  fact  any  person  is  fully 
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sensible,  who  has  perused  ancient  English  books,  and  compared 
the  Ideas  attached  to  many  words  by  their  authors,  with  the 
common  acceptation  of  them  in  the  present  day.  A  remote 
or  figurative  meaning  of  a  word,  comes,  in  time,  to  be  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  commonly  used,  and  its  peculiar  and  primi¬ 
tive  idea,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  language,  gets  to  be  re¬ 
mote  and  scarcely  intelligible  to  an  ordinary  and  unphllologi- 
cal  reader.  .  Multiplied  proofs  of  this  fact  might  readily  be 
adduced.  The  words,  apprehend^  pitiful ^  damn^  charity^  quick j 
peculiar,  solemn,  prevent,  atonement,  &:c.  fcc.  are  examples  in 
which  remote  or  artificial  meanings  of  words,  are  the  ideas 
which  present  themselves  to  the  minds  of  the  generality  of 
hearers,  when  those  words  arc  pronounced. 

To  rescue  one  of  these  words  from  the  change  which  time 
has  wrought  upon  it,  or  rather,  from  the  improper  gloss  which 
persons  of  a  peculiar  mode  of  thinking,  on  some  religious  sub¬ 
jects,  have  pul  upon  it;  and  to  ascertain  its  legitimate  mean¬ 
ing,  as  used  in  the  English  Bible,  will  be  the  object  of  this 
Essay. 

The  word  to  which  I  allude  is  Atonement.  About  the 
scriptural  doctrine  in  relation  to  what  is  called  by  that  name, 
there  has  been,  and  still  is,  much  controversy.  This  word, 
though  frequently  met  with  in  the  Old,  occurs  but  once  in  the 
New  Testament.  It  is  to  be  found  in  Romans  v.  1 1 .  Our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  w^e  have  now  received  the  Atonement.” 
The  Greek  word  [KXTu?j^oty>!,)  which  is  here  translated  atone¬ 
ment,  often  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  but  is  in  other  places 
expressed  by  the  word  Reconciliation.  In  the  Latin  Bible  it  is 
Reconciliatio,  and  in  the  French,  la  reconciliation.  Indeed  the 
corresponding  verb,  in  this  very  chapter,  is  constantly  rendered 
in  a  similar  way.  In  the  tenth  verse  “  is  ren¬ 

dered  ‘‘we  were  reconciled,”  and  “ “being  re¬ 
conciled.”  The  word  “  Atonement f  as  used  by  the  translators 
of  the  Bible,  and  other  writers  of  the  same  day,  is  perfectly 
synonymous  with  the  word  reconciliation.  And  so  it  is  als«)  at 
the  prf  hent  day,  when  used  in  its  legitimate  sense.  The  French 
Old  Testament,  which  is  one  of  the  best  translations  extant, 
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constantly  renders  the  word  which  in  the  English  is  translated 
atonement^  propitiation^  and  even  our  English  Old  Testament 
translates  it  sometimes  as  in  Levit.  viii.  15.  and  Dan.  ix.  24.  by 
the  word  reconciliation:  thus  showing  that  these  three  words, 
atonementj  reconciliation ^  and  propitiation^  are  synonymous 
and  convertible  terms. 

This  will  be  further  evident,  when  we  attend  to  the  defini¬ 
tions  and  etymology  of  the  words  propitiation  and  atonement^ 
as  given  by  the  best  compounders  of  our  language. 

Dr.  Johnson,  the  prince  of  Lexicographers,  and  one  whose 
authority  on  all  philological  questions,  few  will  have  the  teme¬ 
rity  to  dispute,  thus  defines  the  word  propitiation^  1.  the  act 
of  making  propitious,  (i.  e.  favourable,  kind,)  2.  the  atone¬ 
ment,  the  offering  by  which  propitiousness  is  obtained. 

The  same  learned  author  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
words  atonement^  and,  to  atone. 

Atonement.  1st.  Agreement  or  concord,  and  2d.  (when  used 
with  /or,)  expiation,  or  expiatory  equivalent. 

For  the  justness  of  the  first  definition,  he  makes  the  follow¬ 
ing  quotation  from  Shakspeare,  who  flourished  about  the  time 
when  the  Bible  was  translated. 

“  He  seeks  to  make  atonement 
‘‘  Between  the  Duke  of  Glo’ster  and  your  Brothers.** 

Here  atonement  unquestionably  means  agreement^  concord^  re^ 
conciliation. 

For  the  correctness  of  the  second,  expiation^  or  expiatory 
equivalent,  he  refers  to  the  book  of  Numbers,  “And  the  Le- 
vites  were  purified,  and  Aaron  made  an  atonement  for  them 
to  deanse  them.”  Also  to  Swift,  “Surely  it  is  not  a  sufficient 
atonement  for  the  writers,  that  they  profess  loyalty  to  the  Go¬ 
vernment,”  &c. 

Dr.  Johnson  informs  us  that  this  word  atonement,  is  derived 
from  the  verb  to  atone;  which  last  he  states  to  be  compounded 
at  and  one.  He  remarks  thus,  “To  be  a/  orie,  is  the  same 
as  to  be  in  concord.  This  derivation  is  much  confirmed  by 
the  following  passages  from  Shakspeare,  and  appears  to  be  tfae 
SfTDse  still  retained  in  Scotland.” 
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To  atone,  as  a  neuter  verb,  he  defines  thus.  1st.  “To 

agree ;  to  accord.  2d.  To  stand  as  an  equivalent  for  something  ; 

* 

and  particularly  used  of  expiatory  sacrifices,  with  the  particle 
for  before  the  thing  for  which  something  ehe  is  given.” 

To  support  the  first  meaning,  to  agree,  to  accord,  he  quotes 
Shakspeare’s  Coriolanus. 

“  He  and  Aufidius  can  no  more  atone 
“  Than  violentest  contrariety.” 

For  the  2d,  To  stand  as  equivalent  for  something,  Dryden’s 
Juvenal. 

“  From  a  mean  stock  the  pious  Decii  came, 

“  Yet  such  their  virtues,  that  their  loss  alone 
“  For  Rome,  and  all  our  Legions,  did  a<onc.” 

Also  Locke, 

“  The  good  intention  of  a  man  of  weight  and  worth,  or  a  real 
friend,  seldom  atones  for  the  uneasiness  produced  by  his  grave  re- 
presentations.” 

And  Prior, 

“  Let  thy  sublime  meridian  course, 

“  For  Mary’s  setting  rays  atone, 

“  Oiir  lustre  witli  redoubled  force 
“  Must  now  proceed  from  thee  alone.’* 

And  Pope, 

‘‘  His  virgin  sword  jEgysthus’  veins  imbru’d 
“  The  murd'rer  fell,  and  blood  atoji^d  for  blood.” 

As  a  verb  active,  he  also  gives  the  verb,  to  atone,  two  mean¬ 
ings. — 1st.  To  reduce  to  concord,  and  2d.  To  expiate,  to  an¬ 
swer  for ;  referring  for  the  first  to  Drummond. 

“  If  any  contention  arose,  he  knew  none  fitter  to  be  their  Judge 
“  to  atone  and  take  up  their  quarrels,  but  himself.” 

For  the  2d  to  Pope, 

“  Soon  shall  yon  boasters  cease  their  haughty  strife, 

“  Or  each  atone  his  guilty  love  with  life.” 

It  is  thought  adviseable  to  go  into  this  detail  of  what  Johnson 
says  as  to  these  words,  (and  the  other  English  Lexicographers 
agree  with  him)  because  his  larger  dictionary  is  in  the  hands  of 
comparatively  few,  the  subject  is  important,  and  the  results  in¬ 
teresting,  and  because,  many  wbotalk  and  write  largely  about 
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atonement  and  atoning^  Johnson  being  judge,  manifest  that  they 
know  little,  very  little  of  the  import  of  those  terms. 

The  foregoing  are  all  the  senses  in  which  the  words  atone- 
inent  and  to  atone,  can  be  legitimately  used ;  at  all  events,  to 
which  they  were  used,  anterior  to  the  time  of  Johnson,  em¬ 
bracing  the  whole  period,  in  which  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  English  was  commenced  and  perfected  to  its  present  form. 

Let  us  see  then,  how  these  definitions  accord  with  the  doctrine 
of  those  who  contend  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  atoned  or 
made  an  atonement  for  every  individual  of  the  lost  race  of 
Adam,  both  for  tlie  elect  and  the  non-elect,  as  well  and  as 
much  for  those  who  shall  be  saved,  as  for  those  who  shall  be 
finally  lost. 

1st.  If  Christ  had  every  individual  of  our  lost  race  in  view, 
when  he  made  atonement,  then  did  he  procure  agreement,  con¬ 
cord,  reconciliation  between  an  offended  God  and  every  indi¬ 
vidual  of  mankind,  and  then  must  all  be  saved,  or  the  Saviour 
be  deprived  of  the  purchase  of  his  blood,  which  made  atone¬ 
ment  for  all  for  whom  it  was  offered  :  yea,  though  his  soul  was 
made  an  offering  for  sin,  he  shall  not  see  his  seed,  nor  the  tra¬ 
vail  of  his  soul. 

2d.  If  he  made  atonement  for  eveiy  individual  of  mankind, 
then  did  he  make  expiation  of,  and  give  an  expiatory  equivalent 
for,  the  sins  of  the  non-elect,  and  they  are  of  course  saved;  for 
how  can  they  perish  when  their  sins  are  expiated,  and  an  expia¬ 
tory  equivalent  given  for  them,  by  the  Son  of  God,  pursuant  to 
a  covenant  with  his  Righteous  Father,  without  an  impeachment 
of  that  Father’s  justice. 

3d.  If  God  and  all  mankind  atone,  agree,  accord,  are  at-one, 
why  are  the  lost  in  hell  so  far  from  his  life-giving  presence,  see¬ 
ing  that  Christ  purchased  this  slate  of  agreement,  accord,  and 
at-one-ment,  by  his  precious  blood,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blem¬ 
ish  and  without  spot,  for  them,  as  well  as  for  those  who,  rege¬ 
nerated  and  sanctified  by  the  Spirit,  the  promise  of  that  same 
covenant,  and  the  purchase  of  the  same  blood, — shall  for  ever 
enjoy,  in  the  heavens  of  Glory,  the  presence  of  their  reconciled 
Father  and  Redeemer. 
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4th.  If  Christ’s  precious  blood  atoned  for  the  sins  of  every 
man,  why  then  are  the  wicked  punished  for  those  sins,  for 
which  that  blood  stood  as  an  equivalent^  and  w^as  an  expiatory 
sacrifice  9 

5th.  If  Christ  atoned  God  and  all  men,  why  are  a  part  of 
mankind  finally  lost,  whom  the  blessed  Saviour  reduced  to  con^ 
cordy  and  “  and  set  at  onc,”^‘*  with  his  Father,  equally  as  much  as 
those  who  are  saved  ^  And, 

Lastly.  If  our  Great  Redeemer  atoned  the  sins  of  the  lost 
as  well  as  the  saved,  why  are  the  former  punished  for  sins 
which  Christ  satisfied  for,  expiated  and  answered  for  9 

Thus,  in  no  one  legitimate  sense  of  the  words  atonement  or 
atone,  can  the  doctrine  that  Christ  atoned  or  made  atonement 
for  the  non-elect  as  well  as  for  the  elect,  be  true,  unless  that  of 
universal  salvation  be  also  true,  a  thing  which  the  advocates  of 
general  atonement  shudder  at  admitting,  as  well  as  their  oppo¬ 
nents  ;  but  which  is  infallibly  true,  if  the  philological  and  scrip¬ 
tural  idea  of  atonement,  atoning,  propitiation,  and  expiation  be 
connected  with  their  position  that  Christ  atoned  or  made  atone- 
m^nt  for  every  man. 

If  it  be  replied,  that  the  advocates  of  general  atonement, 
when  they  assert  that  Christ  made  atonement  for  all  men,  do 
not  affix  to  that  term  the  ideas  which  Dr.  Johnson  attaches  to  it, 
which  the  translators  of  the  Bible  attached  to  it,  and  which  it  is 
satisfactorily  proved  the  Sciiptures  of  God  mean  to  attach  to 
it;  it  is  asked  with  confidence,  what  authority  have  these  men, 
to  take  from  the  Christian  Church  the  words  of  the  Bible; 
which  they  had  agreed  by  common  consent,  to  make  use  of  as 
the  signs  of  their  ideas,  nay,  which  God  himself  has  made  use 
of;  and  to  use  them  in  a  very  different  sense  and  meaning.^ 
thus  rebuilding  again  the  tower  of  Babel,  and  introducing  con¬ 
fusion  of  tongues  in  the  house  of  God. — What  would  be 
thought  in  the  civil  community,  of  a  set  of  men  who  should 
rise  up  among  us,  and  call  the  sun,  moon,  the  moon,  sun,  and 
the  stars  by  the  appellation  of  trees,  and  talk  to  their  neigh- 


^  Acts  vii.  26. 
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ijours  of  the  waning  of  the  sun,  the  heat  of  the  moon,  and  the 
twinkling  of  the  trees  and  what  ought  we  to  think  of  those 
who  would  make  as  unauthorized  changes  in  the  vocabulary  of 
the  Bible  ? 

God  has  revealed  his  purposes  of  grace  and  love  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  mankind.  Things  on  earth  serve  as  patterns  of  things 
in  the  heavens ;  and  words  used  by  men,  in  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  life,  are  used  in  Scripture  to  convey  ideas  of  spiritual  things 
to  which  lh#y  are  analogous. 

What  then  are  the  true  ideas  of  atonement^  as  deduced  from 
the  definitions  of  Dr.  Johnson,  both  of  the  substantive  and  the 
.verbs  neuter  and  active  ?  They  are — 

Isl.  Reconciliation  [MLroLXXuyri)  between  persons  once  in  uni¬ 
son,  and  afterward  at  variance,  upon  the  footing  of  a  satisfaction 
offered  to,  and  accepted  by,  the  offended  party.  Or, 

2d.  When  used  with  /or,  the  satisfaction  which  an  offending 
gives  to  an  offended  person,  and  wdiich  the  latter  agrees  to  ac¬ 
cept,  as  tbe  price  of  forgiveness  and  reconciliation.' 

If  one  man  or  nation  injures  another,  atonement  must  be 
made,  otherwise  friendship  and  harmony  cease.  And  let  the 
offender  make  any  sacrifice,  however  costly,  to  restore  them,  it 
is  all  in  vain  unless  the  injured  party  accepts  it.  It  is  always  a 
matter  of  convention  or  covenant.  But  when  the  nature  of  the 
atonement  is  agreed  upon  by  both  parlies,  and  the  terms  of  it 
complied  with,  the  offended  party  is  bound  to  restore  the  of¬ 
fender  to  the  same  place  which  he  held  anterior  to  the  offence : 
and  it  would  be  considered  an  act  of  high  injustice  in  the  of¬ 
fended  party,  ever  after  to  claim  any  further  satisfaction,  or 
even  to  charge  the  offender  with  his  fault.  It  is  buried  for 
ever,  and  covered  from  the  sight  of  the  parties ;  otherwise  there 
is  no  atonement.  What  would  be  thought  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  if,  in  any  future  differences  between  them 
and  Great  Britain,  they  should  revive  the  once  well-founded 
complaints  of  the  latter  for  the  aggression  against  the  Leopard 
upon  the  Chesapeak,  an  offence  for  which  it  is  has  made  an 
atonement  which  has  been  accepted  hv  the  former.  It  is  well 
recollected  how  long  a  time  elapsed  before  that  controversy  was 
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adjusted  ;  how  many  conditions  of  atonement  were  made  and 
rejected.  But  after  they  were  concluded  and  performed,  did 
our  government  ever  after  charge  upon  Great  Britain,  even  in 
reciting  the  causes  of  the  late  war,  the  outrage  upon  their  na¬ 
tional  ship ;  one  which,  if  unatoned  for,  would  have  appeared  so 
formidable  in  the  catalogue  ?  No,  it  is  of  the  essence  of  every 
atonement,  that,  when  made,  the  party  who  had  agreed  to  ac¬ 
cept  it  has  no  more  claims  upon  the  offender  on  account  of  that 
offence.  Has  the  law  any  further  demands  agamst  the  felon, 
whom  it  consigns  to  a  prison  for  a  definite  period,  after  he  has 
endured  the  punishment  to  the  utmost.^  But  if  the  violator  of 
that  law  should  voluntarily  immure  himself  in  prison  for  the 
same  period,  and  then  claim  an  exemption  from  the  demands 
of  the  law  on  the  ground  of  such  imprisonment,  would  the 
judge  pay  any  attention  to  this  claim  ?  and  would  he  not  say, 
“  who  hath  required  this  at  your  hands  '  Thus  we  see,  that 
to  every  atonement  it  is  essentially  necessary  that  it  should  be 
a  matter  of  covenant,  the  condition  performed  in  pursuance  of 
the  covenant ;  and  that,  when  so  performed,  the  offence  is  ex¬ 
piated,  obliterated  for  ever,  and  comes  no  more  into  remem¬ 
brance. 

Thus,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  (when  his  Fa¬ 
ther  would  not  accept  sacrijice  and  offering,  and  burnt-offerings, 
and  offerings  for  sin,  which  were  offered  by  the  law,  neither  had 
pleasure  therein,  but  had  prepared  a  body  for  him,  that  he  might, 
like  the  high  priests  under  the  law,  have  somewhat  also  to  offer,) 
came  into  the  world  to  make  reconciliation  [atonement)  Jor  the 
sms  of  the  people,  thus  doing  his  Father^ s  will  [as  in  the  volume,  or 
beginning  [xe^aXtSi)  of  the  booh,  it  is  written  of  him ;)  and  hav¬ 
ing,  throusrh  the  eternal  Spirit,  offered  himself,  his  body,  as  of  a 
lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot,  to  God,  a  sacrifice  for  sins, 
the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  them  unto  God,  putting 
away  sin  by  the  sacrijice  of  himself;  entered  into  the  holy  places 
not  made  with  hands;  into  heaven  itself;  and  for  ever  sat  down 
at  the  right  hand  of  God,  appearing  in  the  presence  of  God  for 
us,  where  he  also  maketh  intercession  for  us :  having  finished 
transgression,  made  an  end  of  sins,  made  reconciliation  for  ini- 
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quity,  and  brought  in  everlasting  righteousness;  and,  by  one  offer- 
perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified.  This  he  did  for 
all  for  whom  his  sacrifice  was  offered  :  and,  if  he  made  atone¬ 
ment  for  all  mankind,  then,  assuredly,  must  all  mankind  be 
saved,  if  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  does  right.  But  this  we  know 
is  not  the  case.  The  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  do  right ;  but 
the  day  is  coming  when  his  righteousness  will  be  revealed  be¬ 
fore  an  assembled  universe  :  not  in  the  salvation  of  all  man¬ 
kind,  but  in  that  of  his  chosen,  for  whom  Christ  offered  his 
perfect  sacrifice ;  and  in  the  condemnation  of  all  the  workers 
of  iniquity.  Then  it  will  appear,  that  of  those  whom  God  had 
given  to  his  dear  Son,  and  for  whom  he  had  made  atonement, 
redeeming  them  by  his  blood,  not  one  shall  be  lost.  And  then., 
also,  it  will  appear,  that,  as  they  were  “  elected  according  to 
the  foreknowledge  of  God  the  Father,  through  sanctification  of 
the  Spirit  unto  obedience,  and  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus 
and  predestinated  to  be  conformed  to  his  image  so 
each  of  the  Persons  of  the  glorious  Trinity  has  performed  to¬ 
wards  the  ELECTION  OF  GRACE,  that  part  of  the  covenant  of 
grace  to  which  he  was  respectively  bound.  The  Son,  in  ful¬ 
filling,  in  their  stead,  the  covenant  of  works  which  they  had 
broken,  but  to  which  the  promise  of  eternal  life  was  appended, 
and,  in  their  stead,  enduring  the  wrath  of  God,  under  which 
they  should  otherwise  have  perished  everlastingly.  The  Fa¬ 
ther,  in  accepting  and  ratifying  the  work  of  the  Son,  done  in 
pursuance  of  the  everlasting  covenant,  and  in  token  of  his  re¬ 
conciliation  to  the  purchased-  possession'^  of  the  Redeemer’s 
blood,  sending  his  Spirit  to  make  them  willing  in  the  day  of 
his  power.  The  Holy  Spirit,  in  descending  from  heaven, 
and,  through  the  ministry  of  reconciliation,  not  only  praying 
them,  but  sweetly  constraining  them,  by  his  gracious  influ¬ 
ences,  to  be  reconciled  unto  their  already  reconciled  God  : — 
Thus  perfecting  the  atonement  between  a  just  God  and 

OFFENDING  .MAN. 

As  to  the  notion  entertained  by  some  of  an  atonement  made 
for  sin  in  general,  in  the  abstract,  or  separated  from  the  sinner, 
it  is  so  much  like  the  idea  of  paying  money  for  “  a  bodyless 
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jacket  (vitkout  sleeves,”  that  it  would  be  wasting  time  to  spend 
a  moaient  in  bursting  such  an  empty  bubble. 

Laicus. 
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AXECDOTES  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  MOSES. 


And  the  child  grew^  and  she  brought  him  to  FharaoVs  daugh- 
ler,  and  he  became  her  son,  and  she  called  his  name  Moses  :  and 
she  said,  Because  I  drew  him  out  of  the  water,  fyc.  Ex,  ii.  10. 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

MOSES,  the  sublime  legislator  of  Israel,  was  one  of  the 
greatest  men  who  have  ever  appeared  in  the  world,  whether 
we  consider  the  divine  character  with  which  he  was  invested, 
or  the  natural  talents  with  which  he  was  endowed.  He  is,  by 
many  centuries,  the  oldest  historian,  poet,  and  politician,  whose 
writings  have  reached  our  age.  And  in  sublimity  of  concep¬ 
tion,  in  simplicity  of  narration,  and  the  wisdom  of  his  political 
arrangements,  he  has  never  been  excelled,  perhaps,  has  never 
been  equalled.  But,  he  appears  to  us  with  still  superior  gran¬ 
deur,  as  the  messenger  of  Heaven,  the  deliverer  of  Israel,  the 
image  of  the  Messiah,  the  prophet  of  God,  the  founder  of  a 
Church,  which,  by  significant  types  and  emblems,  prefigured 
the  glory  of  the  Gospel,  the  morning-star  which  preceded  the 
rising,  and  the  resplendent  lustre  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness. 
Every  circumstance  relating  to  the  birth,  the  life,  and  the  death 
of  so  great  a  man  is  interesting  to  mankind,  and  may  convey 
to  them  much  useful  instruction.  To  us  the  history  of  Moses 
is  peculiarly  interesting,  because,  with  it  is  connected  the  truth 
of  our  holy  religion  :  his  institutions  form  the  basis  on  which 
the  wonderful  and  glorious  structure  of  Christianity  is.reared. 
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The  first  inommits  of  the  Jewish  legislator  were  encom¬ 
passed  with  uncommon  dangers,  and  a  train  of  extraordinary 
incidents  contributed  afterward  to  raise  him  to  honour  and 
power,  and  so  to  cultivate  the  fine  powers  of  his  mind,  as  sin¬ 
gularly  to  qualify  him  for  the  arduous  functions  which  he  was 
destined  to  fulfil. 

A  succession  of  kings  had  risen  in  Egypt  who  had  long  for¬ 
gotten  the  eminent  national  benefits  of  Joseph,  and  having 
become  jealous  of  the  rapid  multiplication  of  his  family  and 
people,  endeavoured  to  check  their  increase,  and  to  break  their 
spirits  by  the  most  cruel  oppressions.  The  Israelites  were 
condemned  to  grievous  and  incessant  labours,  and  when,  at  any' 
time,  they  complained  of  oppression,  their  tasks  were  only 
augmented.  Two  fortified  cities,  Pithom  and  Raamses,  the 
largest  and  most  opulent  in  his  kingdom,  they  had  built  for 
Pharaoh.  And,  many  of  the  most  learned  inquirers  into  an¬ 
tiquity,  have  believed  that  they  were  also  employed  in  cutting 
those  artificial  rivers  by  which  the  waters  of  the  Nile  were  con¬ 
veyed  to  every  corner  of  Eg}’pt ;  and  in  rearing  those  enor¬ 
mous  pyramids  which  have  remained  to  our  age  without  any 
remarkable  symptoms  of  decay.  Pharaoh,  perceiving  that 
the  severity  of  their  labours  did  not  prevent  the  increase  of  a 
people  so  favoured  of  Cod,  adopted  the  cruel  resolution  of 
putting  to  death  all  their  male  children,  in  the  hope  of  at 
length  extinguishing  the  nation,  or  compelling  their  women  to 
mcorporate  themselves  with  the  people  of  Egypt,  thereby 
avoiding  the  dangers  which  might  result  to  the  state  from  dif¬ 
ferent  nations  inhabiting  the  same  territory. 

When  the  women  who  attended  their  labours  were  too  ho¬ 
nest  and  humane  to  be  bribed  to  this  horrible  deed,  he  sen! 
among  them  his  troops,  hardened  to  acts  of  barbarity,  to  be 
the  ministers  of  death  to  so  many  helpless  infants :  In  these 
perilous  times  was  bom  the  great  legislator  of  Israel.  And, 
during  the  first  months  of  infancy,  the  affectionate  precautions 
of  his  mother  were  hardly  able  to  preserve  him  from  the  furj 
of  these  legalized  murderers.  His  aflectionate  mother  despair¬ 
ing,  at  length,  of  being  any  longer  able  to  keep  the  dangerous 
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secret,  which  if  discovered  might  prove  the  destruction,  not 
only  of  her  beloved  child,  but  of  her  whole  family,  she  de- 
tej’mined,  though  with  an  aching  heart,  and  hoping  against 
hope,  to  commit  him  to  the  direction  of  Providence  on  the 
waters  of  the  Nile.  This  river  was  famous  for  the  growth  of 
a  large  flag,  or  rush,  denominated  the  papyrus,  of  the  coats  of 
which,  when  evolved  and  pressed,  the  Egyptians  made  their 
paper,  and  of  its  stalks,  woven  or  interlaced,  and  secured 
against  the  water  by  bitumen,  a  species  of  light  boats.  With 
these  she  constructed  an  ark,  in  which  she  deposited  her  infant 
treasure.  She  made  it  fast  among  the  thickest  flags  near 
the  margin  of  the  river,  both  for  the  purpose  of  concealment, 
and  to  prevent  its  being  carried  away  by  the  stream.  Her 
little  daughter,  was  planted  at  a  proper  distance  to  observe  the 
ark  during  the  day,  and  probably,  to  bring  the  infant  to  her  to 
nourish  in  the  night.  What  a  season  of  anxiety  to  the  breast 
of  a  fond  mother!  The  river  was  filled  with  dangers; — ten 
thousand  accidents  might  discover  the  concealment  of  that 
precious  babe  to  vigilant  and  brutal  ministers  of  death.  In 
this  cruer moment  of  perturbation  and  affliction  it  was,  that 
providence,  whose  ways  are  often  mysterious  and  unsearchable 
by  man,  appeared  for  the  preservation  of  that  wonderful  child  ; 
who  was  to  create  a  new  nation,  and  to  plant  a  glorious  church 
in  the  world,  which  was  to  endure,  and  to  increase  to  the  end 
of  time  ;  and,  in  preserving  him  in  the  royal  palace,  opened 
the  way  to  all  his  future  honours.  The  princess  of  Egypt, 
whom  Josephus  calls  Thermutis,  came  down  to  bathe  in  the 
river,  a  religious  ceremony  common  in  ancient  times,  and  in 
eastern  countries ;  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  like  those  of  the 
Ganges,  and  of  many  other  great  rivers,  being  supposed  to 
possess  a  sacred  virtue.  She  chose  a  spot  most  sequestered 
from  public  view,  and  there  she  found  the  little  ark,  which  had 
been  so  carefully  concealed  by  the  anxious  mother. — Gorf,  says 
Solomon,  has  the  hearts  of  princes  in  his  hands  ;  Prov.  xxi.  1. 
and  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the 
infant,  which  has  been  celebrated  both  by  Jewish  and  by  fo¬ 
reign  writers ;  and  touched  with  its  forlorn  situation,  instantly 


resolved  to  adopt  it  for  her  own.  From  this  moment,  the  most 
splendid  hopes  began  to  dawn  on  the  abandoned  babe,  who 
seemed  but  a  moment  before,  to  be  a  miserable  outcast  ready 
to  perish.  The  princess  seeking  for  a  nurse  for  her  little  found¬ 
ling,  his  sister,  who  stood  near,  managed  with  such  address,  that 
he  was  given  back  to  the  arms  of  his  joyful  mother ;  and  she 
was  hired  to  perform  that  tender  oflBce  for  her  own  babe,  which 
she  would  have  purchased  with  her  life  to  be  permitted  to  dis¬ 
charge.  At  the  proper  period,  when  the  cares  of  nursing  were 
ended,  the  joyful  parent  brought  her  Son  to  the  palace,  and 
delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  her  royal  patroness,  who  thence¬ 
forward  charged  herself  with  the  cares  of  his  education.  The 
princess,  who  claimed  now  to  be  his  mother  by  the  rights  of 
adoption,  assumed  also  the  right  and  the  honour  of  giving  him 
a  name.  And  she  called  him  Moses  ;  some  critics  conjectur¬ 
ing  that  it  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew  word  [Mashah]  which 
signifies  to  draw:  but  others,  with  greater  probability,  conceive 
that  it  is  a  compound  of  two  Egyptian  terms,  Mo^  which  sig¬ 
nifies  water^  and  uscs^  the  meaning  of  which  is  said  to  be, 
saved. 

Now  follows  a  chasm  in  the  history  of  this  great  man  till  he 
has  attained  his  fortieth  year;  except,  that  St.  Stephen  in¬ 
forms  us  (Acts  vii.)  that  he  was,  in  the  interim,  instructed  in  all 
the  learning  of  the  Egyptians;  and  Josephus,  professing  to 
borrow  his  lights  from  the  writers  of  that  nation,  assures  us, 
that  he  was  advanced  to  high  honours  at  court;  and  that  in 
the  army,  he  commanded  in  several  successful  exploits  against 
the  enemies  of  Egypt;  and  particularly  in  one  against  the 
prince  of  iEthiopia  who  had  ravaged  the  Thebaid  ;  from  which 
expedition  he  returned  in  triumph  and  with  great  glory.  All 
this  story,  indeed,  possesses  an  air  of  the  highest  probability ; 
inasmuch  as  he  had  been  adopted  into  the  Royal  family  of  the 
first  nation  at  that  time  in  the  world.  Egypt  was  already  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  the  progress  which  she  had  made  in  all  the 
sciences ;  and  in  the  fine,  as  well  as  in  the  mechanic,  arts. 
The  colleges  of  her  priests  were  equally  famous  for  literature 
and  for  religion,  and  the  next  most  honourable  class  of  her 
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citizens  to  these  blended  the  pursuits  of  literature  with  the 
profession  of  arms.  Moses  discovers,  in  all  his  writings,  a  pro¬ 
found  knowledge  of  legislation,  and  of  all  the  philosophy 
which  was  then  known.  And,  that  he  was  a  great  general,  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  order,  and  in  all  the  movements  of  the  camp  of 
Israel ;  as  well  as  in  the  consummate  skill  in  the  art  of  war 
which  his  successor  Joshua  had  acquired  under  his  command. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  his  advantages,  and  his  glory,  as  a 
prince  of  Egypt,  still  he  remembered  that  he  was  an  Israelite ; 
and  that  he  belonged  to  that  chosen  family  with  whom  were 
the  promises,  and  the  worship  of  the  true  God ;  and,  by  faith 
in  the  precious  hopes,  hopes  revealed  to  the  Fathers,  he  chose 
rather  to  suffer  affliction  with  the  people  of  God^  than  to  be  called 
the  son  of  Fharaoh's  daughter. 

When  he  had  attained  the  age  of  forty  years,  we  are  told, 
that  solicitous  to  learn  the  real  conditFon  of  his  brethren,  and, 
perhaps,  confiding  that,  by  his  interest  at  court,  he  might  be 
able  to  alleviate  their  state,  he  went  forth  to  the  principal  scene 
of  their  labours  and  tlieir  sufferings,  which  was  at  a  distance 
from  the  capital.  Indignant  at  the  brutal  cruelty  of  an  Egyp¬ 
tian  to  an  Israelite,  and  perhaps,  carrying  with  him  too  high 
a  consciousness  of  his  dignity  and  power  in  the  kingdom,  he 
precipitately  slew  the  aggressor.  He,  probably,  justified  him¬ 
self  in  this  act  from  the  idea  that  Israel  ought  to  be  treated  a3 
an  independent  people.  He  conceived  himself  justified  by  the 
laws  of  Egypt  themselves,  one  of  which  was,  that  every  citizen 
should,  under  pain  of  death,  rescue,  at  all  hazards,  his  fellow- 
citizen  whom  he  saw  oppressed  by  superior  force.  But  a 
proud  nation  would  not  apply  that  law',  which  they  considered 
only  as  their  own  protection,  to  those  whom  they  regarded  in 
the  light  of  slaves.  It  w^as  inconsistent  also  with  the  policy  of 
the  court,  at  that  time  bent  on  weakening  the  force  of  a  peo¬ 
ple  grown  formidable  by  their  numbers.  Moses,  moreover 
would  have  rivals  and  enemies  about  the  throne  ; — he  would 
naturally  be  represented  as  a  dangerous  protector,  or  leader  to 
an  oppressed  nation  ; — the  princess  Thermutis  was  probably 
dead,  or  removed  from  court,  and  a  new  king  was  risen,  wh^ 
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iiad  less  interest  than  a  father  would  have  had  in  gratifying 
her  wishes,  or  protecting  her  adopted  son.  Moses  perceived 
his  danger :  powerful  as  he  was,  a  plan  was  laid  against  his 
life  :  he.  therefore,  secretly  withdrew  from  the  power  of  Pha¬ 
raoh,  and  became  a  voluntary  exile  in  the  country  of  Arabia. 

1  l)ls  great  legislator  now  hastens  over  his  own  history,  and 
touches  only  those  points  which  are  necessary  to  connect  the 
chain  of  events,  and  bring  him  again  to  the  affairs  of  the  Church, 
and  to  his  high  office  as  deliverer  of  Israel. 

In  his  peregrinations,  he  came  to  Midian,  a  province  on  the 
Northwest  of  Arabia,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  di¬ 
vided  from  Egypt  only  by  the  sandy  desert.  By  an  act  of  hu¬ 
manity  to  the  daughters  of  Jethro,*  he  became  introduced  to 
their  father,  who  seems  to  have  been  at  once  a  prince  of  Mi- 
dian,  and  a  priest  of  the  Most  High  God.  He,  like  Job,  and 
Melchisedeck,  appears  to  have  inherited  the  piety  of  their 
great  ancestor  after  the  <leluge,  and  to  have  maintained,  in 
considerable  purity,  the  traditions  of  Noah.  According  to  the 
simplicity  of  that  age,  and  of  the  pastoral  life,  his  daughters 
presided  at  the  watering  of  his  herds.  Some  neighbouring 
shepherds,  relying  on  their  strength,  forced  them  from  the  wells. 
Moses  seeing  and  resenting  the  injustice,  in  his  turn  obliged  the 
shepherds  to  give  place,  and  himself  assisted  in  drawing  water 
for  the  docks  of  Jethro.  He  needed  only  this  introduction  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  unfold  his  extraordinary  merits  to  this 
pious  and  discerning  pontiff.  The  prince  of  Midian  in  a  short 
time  incorporated  him  with  his  family  by  marriage  ;  and  seem.-, 
to  have  made  him  steward  of  all  his  ample  possessions.  Forty 
years  again,  he  spent  in  this  tranquil  retirement.  But  while 
occupied  in  the  easy  cares  of  his  flocks,  he  appears  not  to  have 
been  negligent  of  studies  which  became  his  former  rank,  or 
which  contributed  to  prepare  him  for  his  future  destination. 
Here,  probably,  he  composed  his  history  of  the  world,  and  of 
the  primitive  church ; — here,  it  is  not  unlikely,  he  digested  hi5 
wise  and  admirable  code  of  legislation.  And  many  critic* 


*  Wb9  I*  al^o  called  Ra^el  and  Hobtb. 
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think  that  here  he  wrote  the  book  of  Job  to  console  his  coun¬ 
trymen  under  their  extreme  afflictions,  by  the  example  of  the 
sufferings  and  patience  of  that  pious  patriarch.  And  it  is  not 
easy  to  believe  that,  in  all  this  time,  he  did  not  maintain  a  re-, 
gular  correspondence  with  his  nation  whom  he  was  so  solicitous 
to  redeem  from  their  miseries. 

The  time  was  now  approaching,  when  God,  regarding  their 
affliction,  was  determined  to  accomplish  for  them  a  glorious 
deliverance.  Moses  he  selected  to  be  their  deliverer  and  their 
leader.  And,  for  this  end,  his  providence  had  prepared  the 
way  by  endowing  him  with  so  many  great  talents,  raising  him 
to  such  splendid  distinctions  in  Egypt,  and  qualifying  him  with 
so  many  civil,  military,  and  literary  attainments.  Heaven 
never  has  recourse  to  miracles,  except  in  cases  in  which  the  or¬ 
dinary  laws  of  nature  are  insufficient  to  accomplish  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  his  grace.  Hitherto,  all  has  been  in  the  usual  course 
of  nature.  But  now  commences  an  illustrious  scene  of  mira¬ 
cles.  As  Moses  was  to  create  a  nation,  to  found  a  church  for 
preserving  the  true  religion,  which  in  all  other  nations  had  been 
almost  extinguished  in  idolatry,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
introduction  of  the  Messiah  into  the  world,  he  was  to  be  called 
to  this  sublime  office  immediately  by  God;  which  required 
him  to  be  endowed  with  those  div  ine  powers  which  should  sub¬ 
due  the  mind  of  a  proud,  imperious  prince,  and  persuade  the 
people  themselves  whose  deliverance  he  was  to  effect,  to  repose 
themselves  on  the  wisdom  of  his  conduct,  and  the  divinity  of 
his  mission. 

The  first  call  of  Moses,  and  his  investiture  with  this  high 
commission,  was  in  a  manner  worthy  of  God.  While  the  il¬ 
lustrious  shepherd  was  feeding  his  flock  on  the  mountain  of 
Horeb,  which  is  but  another  name  for  that  Sinai,  on  which  the. 
Almighty  afterward  delivered  his  law  in  lightning  and  thunder, 
lidj,saw  a  resplendent  flame  enveloping  a  bush  of  thorns  whiclu 
appeared  to  be  burning,  but  was  not  consumed.  This  flame 
was  the  visible  symbol  of  the  Deity,  and  was  probably  the  same 
which  afterward  illuminated  the  Holy  of  Holies  under  the 
name  of  ^^chechinnh.  The  text  says  (he  angel  of  fiorf  appeared 


to  him  in  a  flame  of  fire :  but  the  language  which  he  assumes 
demonstrates  that  it  was  he  who  is  styled  the  Jlngel  of  the  Cove¬ 
nant  ; — that  uncreated  Angel,  who  is  the  Messenger  of  eternal 
peace  to  the  children  of  men,  and  who  alone  has  taken  to  him¬ 
self  at  different  times  visible  and  material  forms  to  be  the  or¬ 
gan  of  divine  communication  with  mortals.  He  seems  to  have 
assumed  this  appearance  at  present,  because,  as  It  was  the  age 
of  symbol  and  hieroglyphic,  a  bush  of  thorns  enveloped  in 
dames,  without  being  consumed,  was  a  most  significant  emblem 
of  a  people  existing  under  affliction  and  persecution.  The  di¬ 
vine  glory,  and  the  voice  which  issued  from  the  midst  of  it,  in¬ 
dicated  the  presence  of  God  which  was  with  them  in  all  their 
sufferings  to  sustain  and  preserve  them. 

As  Moses  turned  to  examine  this  astonishing  phenomenon^  a 
voice  came  forth  from  the  bosom  of  the  flame,  forbidding  him 
to  come  nigh,  and  commanding  him  to  put  off  his  shoes;  a 
practice  in  the  religious  worship  of  all  the  eastern  nations,  to 
indicate  at  once  the  humility  and  purity  of  the  worshipper ; 
for  the  ground  on  which  he  stood  was  rendered  sacred  by  the 
approach  of  the  Almighty.  Moses  hid  his  face  and  was  afraid, 
and  listened  with  holy  awe  to  what  was  further  pronounced. 
[  am  the  God  of  thy  father ;  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of 
Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob, — JVow,  therefore,  behold  the  cry  of 
the  children  of  Israel  is  come  unto  me  ;  and  1  have  seen  the  oppres¬ 
sion  whereicith  the  Egyptians  oppress  them :  come  now,  therefore, 
and  I  will  send  thee  unto  Pharaoh,  that  thou  mayest  bring  forth 
my  people  the  children  of  Israel,  out  of  Egypt.  This  was  the 
commission  of  the  great  prophet,  and  leader,  and  legislator  of 
Israel.  Overwhelmed  by  the  divine  majesty,  he  fell  to  the 
earth,  and  felt  all  his  own  infirmity  and  unwortbiness  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  God.  He  objected,  he  apologized,  he  excused  him¬ 
self.  But  all  his  objections  were  answered,  all  his  apologies 
were  overruled,  all  his  excuses  were  obviated ;  grace  was  pro¬ 
mised  him  to  remove  or  compensate  all  his  infirmities ;  and  he 
was  commanded  to  enter  on  an  office  more  arduous  and  sublime 
than  had  ever  before  been  entrusted  to  a  mortal.  To  confirm 
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liis  own  faith,  he  was  enabled  to  perform  those  miracles  whicii 
he  was  afterward  to  exhibit  in  a  more  public  and  conspicuous 
manner  for  the  conviction  of  kings  and  of  nations. 

Moses,  now  happy  in  the  prospect  of  delivering  his  nation, 
and  raised  to  an  honour  above  that  of  being  called  the  son  of 
Pharaoh’s  daughter,  was  just  ready  to  undertake  his  important 
mission.  But  as  words  often  serve  to  render  ideas  more  pre¬ 
cise  and  definite,  and  seem  to  give  them  a  body  on  whicli  the 
mind  can  take  hold  and  rest ;  he  asked  by  what  name  he  should 
present  to  the  people  of  Israel  the  object  of  their  adoration 
and  their  trust.  The  name  which  he  receives  conveys  the 
most  sublime  ideas  of  the  Divine  nature  which  can  enter  into 
the  human  mind.  1  am  that  I  am, — the  self-existent,  immu¬ 
table,  eternal,  incomprehensible  being.  Say,  then,  ‘  I  am  hath 
sent  me  that  is,  he  who  exists  ;  who  exists  by  himself  in  the 
eternity  of  his  own  being ;  who  alone  can  be  properly  said  to 
exist;  for  all  things  else  exist  only  in  him,  and  by  his  will. — 
This  name,  and  these  ideas,  so  sublime  and  worthy  of  God, 
seem  to  have  been  afterward  borrowed  by  other  nations  to 
designate  their  supreme  deity.  Some  Greek  writers  say  that 
the  princijial  god  of  the  Phcenicians  was  Jao ;  whence  came 
the  Jove  of  the  capitol.  Eusebius  endeavours  with  great  pains 
to  prove  that  Plato  borrowed  his  pure  and  elevated  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  Deity  from  Moses.  And  it  is  certain  that  over 
the  entrance  of  the  temple  of  Delphi  was  inscribed  a  Greek 
word*  which  signifies  thou  art,  and  which  is  but  the  second  per¬ 
son  of  I  am,  and  implies  all  that  exists.  Ammonius,  a  Platonic 
philosopher,  has  called  it  the  most  absolutely  perfect  name  and 
appellation  of  God. 

This  was  the  name  and  the  character  of  that  One,  Infinite, 
and  Eternal  Being,  whom  the  great  prophet  of  Israel  taught 
that  church  and  nation  to  adore.  Considering  the  weakness 
and  errors  of  human  reason,  the  degradation  into  which,  not 
long  afterward,  it  was  sunk  in  its  ideas  of  the  divine  nature, 
not  only  in  the  more  uncultivated  nations,  but  in  Egypt  the 
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-Tat  of  science,  are  not  these  exalted,  these  divine  conceptions 
of  the  Shepherd  of  Horeb,  among  the  manj  strong  internal 
evidences  that  they  derive  their  origin  immediately  from  Hea¬ 
ven  ? 

In  the  conclusion,  let  us  turn  our  meditation  a  moment  on 
the  majesty,  the  grandeur,  and  perfection  of  that  name  which 
God  hath  appropriated  to  himself.  The  Jews  in  after  ages  re¬ 
garded  it  even  with  a  superstitious  veneration,  refusing  to  pro¬ 
nounce  Jehovah,  calling  it  only  the  unutterable  name.*  But 
certainly,  it  conveys  to  the  mind  all  that  is  most  sublime  and 
glorious  in  the  nature  of  God.  When  you  look  through  the 
universe,  and  the  infinite  chain  of  causes  which  compose  it, 
and  ask  xohat  was  before  time  began  to  revolve  i  you  are  over¬ 
whelmed  and  lost  in  the  abyss  of  eternity.  Jehovah^  I  am,  ex¬ 
presses  all  we  can  know  or  conceive  of  God.  Without  begin¬ 
ning;  without  change:  His  essence  is  to  be.  Embracing  all 
things  at  once  in  his  infinite  idea ;  the  whole  universe  is  before 
him  as  a  point — the  countless  ages  of  time  as  an  instant.  He 
says  of  himself,  I  am,  Jehovah,  always  the  same. — Oh!  sub¬ 
lime  conception !  And  where  have  we  found  this  sentiment  so 
far  above  the  ordinary  range  of  the  human  mind  ?  Not  in  the 
schools  of  Greece,  not  in  the  seats  of  learning, — not  among 
the  wise  men  of  this  world  ;  but  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the 
earth  ;  among  the  mountains  of  Palestine  ; — in  a  nation  void  of 
the  means  of  human  science,  and  despised  by  the  proud  sons 
of  a  vain  philosophy.  Whence  could  they  have  drawn  so  sub¬ 
lime  a  theology?  Such  just  and  noble  views  of  God,  and  of 
religion  ?  Could  it  be  from  any  other  source  than  God  him¬ 
self? — When  the  wisest  nations  were  buried  in  a  gross  and  pro¬ 
found  superstition,  the  light  of  divine  truth  shone  on  Mount 
Horeb,  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia ;  and  afterward  on  Mount  Zion, 
in  the  centre  of  Canaan,  from  which  it  has  shot  out  its  rays 
into  all  the  earth.  O  Jehovah  !  Creator!  Saviour!  we  recog¬ 
nize  in  this  revelation  to  thy  servant  Moses  the  finger  of  the 
true  God. 


*  Or  name  of  four  letter?^,  from  the  consonants  only  bcinsj  ^***^tcn  in  Hebrew. 
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Remarks  on  the  Religious  Character  of  Dr.  Franklin,  as 
Represented  in  the  Fifty-sixth  JVumber  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review. 
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Important  errors,  when  disseminated  under  an  imposing 
form,  under  the  sanction  of  great  names,  and  through  a  me¬ 
dium  which  inherently  possesses  an  extensive  influence,  must 
be  considered  as  more  than  usually  dangerous,  and  should  be 
viewed  with  more  than  common  jealousy.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  in  a  late  number  of  a  very  popular  foreign  journal, 
republished  in  this  country,  not  only  to  dig  up  the  infidelity 
of  Dr.  Franklin  from  its  grave ;  but  putrid  and  loathsome  as  it 
is,  the  editors  of  that  journal  have  laboured  hard  to  press  it 
into  their  service,  and  to  make  it  eflfect  what  it  never  could, 
even  in  the  days  of  its  original  vigour.  They  have  undertaken 
to  deduce  conclusions  from  the  aberrations  of  a  great  mind  on 
the  subject  of  religion,  in  behalf  of  a  cause  of  which  we  have 
heard  it  said,  that  they  had  grown  wise  enough  to  be  ashamed. 
But  it  seems  that  we  were  misinformed.  It  is  true,  that  in 
common  with  the  infidels  of  departed  times,  they  have  mana¬ 
ged  the  subject  with  sufficient  and  characteristic  duplicity ;  pro¬ 
fessing  a  great  degree  of  moderation  and  respect  towards  re¬ 
vealed  religion,  but  concealing  beneath  this  friendly  garb  the 
heart  and  the  dagger  of  the  assassin.  The  public  has  long 
been  acquainted  with  the  partialities  of  these  Reviewers;  and 
we  might  with  justice  apply  to  this  particular  review  what  was 
said  by  an  elegant  female  writer,  concerning  the  principal 
work  of  their  favourite  Hume,  when  she  happily  described  it, 
as  “  a  serpent  under  a  bed  of  roses.”  In  defiance  of  all  the 
fine  things  said  by  Franklin  of  revealed  religion,  and  by  his 
friends  of  his  growing  partialities  in  its  favour,  no  candid  man, 
who  will  be  at  the  pains  of  examining  his  creed  as  stated  by 
himself,*  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  can  entertain  a  doubt,  but 
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that  even  at  that  age,  he  was  nothing  better  than  a  deist  of 
Herbert’s  school  5  with  this  difference,  that  the  Baron  of  Cher- 
bury  adopted  as  one  article  of  his  creed,  the  necessity  of  re¬ 
pentance,  which  the  American  philosopher  either  forgot  to  no¬ 
tice  or  thought  unnecessary  *  What  has  Franklin,  or  what 
have  the  Reviewers  said  in  favour  of  Revelation,  which  has  not 
repeatedly  been  said  by  the  most  inveterate  deists  that  have 
ever  lived,  at  the  very  moment  when  they  were  plotting  its  de¬ 
struction.  This  is  but  the  gilding  of  the  pill.  It  is  the  great 
secret  in  the  art  of  poisoning,  to  render  it  unsuspected  but  cer¬ 
tain. 

The  Reviewers  appear  to  be  filled  with  no  small  degree  of 
exultation  over  Voltaire  and  Condorcet  (did  they  not  mean  the 
advocates  of  Revelation  .^)  that  Dr.  Franklin  affords  a  complete 
proof,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  natural  religion,  which  is 
sufficient,  independent  of  Revelation,  to  make  a  man  sincerely 
pious  and  devotional.  This  doubtless  must  have  been  a  rare 
discovery  among  the  enemies  of  Revelation,  or  it  would  not 
have  been  mentioned  with  such  an  air  of  triumph. 

The  positions  assumed  by  the  Reviewers,  and  advanced  by 
them  as  founded  on  his  life  and  letters,  are  the  following,  viz. 
Franklin  was  a  man  of  a  truly  pious  turn  of  mind.f  Franklin 
was  a  man  of  sincere  and  habitual  piety. J  Franklin  affords  a 
proof  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  natural  religion,  which  can 
of  itself  produce  devotion  and  piety.^  Franklin  is  the  deist 
who  approaches,  by  the  help  of  natural  light,  nearer  than  any 
other  of  whom  much  is  known,  to  the  habits  of  thought  and 
feeling  common  among  the  disciples  of  Revelation.  1| 

We  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  the  two  prominent  points 
into  which  these  assumptions  evidently  were  intended  to  be  re¬ 
solved  ;  viz.  Franklin’s  sincere  and  habitual  piety ;  and,  that 
this  piety  he  derived  from  the  light  of  nature. 

*  Herbert's  five  articles  were,  1.  That  there  is  one  Supreme  God.  2.  That 
he  is  to  be  worshipped.  3.  Virtue  is  the  principal  part  of  his  worship.  4.  We 
must  repent  of  our  sins.  5..  Present  and  future  rewards  and  punishments. 

^  Rev.  p.  27H.  t  Rev.  p.  29S.  §  Rev.  p.  298  and  299 
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Let  It  be  distinctly  understood,  that  we  venerate  Frankliii  as 
a  Patriot,  a  Statesman,  and  a  Philosopher;  that  we  admire  his 
numerous  private  virtues,  and  that,  on  many  points  of  religion, 
we  confess  his  speculations  were  sound.  But  we  ask  for  evi¬ 
dence  of  that  sincere  and  habitual  piety  which  is  so  freely  and 
fully  ascribed  to  his  character.  Sincere  and  habitual  piety 
consists  in  entertaining  just  and  adequate  views  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  God,  in  embracing  him  as  our  God  through  the  faith  of 
the  gospel ;  in  rendering  him  all  that  worship  and  reverence 
which  he  demands,  and  in  performing  all  our  actions  from  a  re¬ 
gard  to  his  glory,  and  in  conformity  to  his  will.  Unless  we  arc 
much  mistaken  these  are  “  the  habits  of  thought  and  feeling 
common  among  the  disciples  of  Revelation.”  Now  let  us  ex¬ 
amine  how  nearly  they  are  approached  “  hy  the  help  of  natural 
lighV^  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Franklin. 

Is  the  evidence  of  such  an  approach  to  be  found  in  his  en¬ 
deavours  to  promote  the  temporal  comfort  and  happiness  of  his 
fellow-men  ?  In  works  of  kindness,  charity,  mercy,  and  public 
spirit?  Franklin  appears  to  have  resolved,  may  we  not  say, 
the  whole  sum  of  his  religion  into  this.  This  also  comprised  the 
whole  of  its  essence.*  Although  piety  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
benevolence,  and  a  benevolence  which  regards  not  merely  the 
temporal  good^  but  embraces  the  eternal  happiness  of  men,  yel 
such  a  benevolence  as  Franklin’s  may  exist  without  piety. 
That  he  was  in  a  high  degree  endowed  with  that  which,  bi 
civilians  and  philosophers  is  called  natural  virtue,  and  which 
promotes  the  happiness  of  ourselves  and  our  neighbour  in  a 
temporal  respect,  we  do  not  wish  to  deny.  The  system  which 
inculcates  these  duties  is  termed  the  law  of  nature;  and  since 
it  derives  not  its  motives  from  the  attributes  of  God,  it  has 
been  said  by  philosophers,  without  the  intention  of  blasphemy, 
that  the  law  of  nature  would  obtain,  even  should  there  be  nd 
God.  This  law,  they  contend,  is  binding  even  upon  the  atheist, 
because  it  has  respect  to  no  higher  an  end,  than  merely  the 
temporal  and  civil  state  of  man.  Now,  would  not  he  grossly  be- 
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tray  liis  ignorance  who  should  assert  that  a  man  was  sincerely 
and  habitually  pious,  because  he  lived  in  the  observance  even 
of  all  the  duties  which  that  law  dictates?  Who  has  not  seen 
men  remarkably  benevolent,  and  engaged  in  the  promotion  of 
public  and  individual  happiness,  who  has  not  seen  them  the 
warmest  advocates  of  liberty,  and  proverbial  for  their  integrity, 
who  nevertheless  lived  without  God  in  the  world  ?  appeared  not 
to  feel  the  obligation  to  acknowledge  or  serve  him  in  the  man¬ 
ner  which  he  requires  ? 

And  what  are  those  devotional  sentiments  of  Franklin’s  to¬ 
wards  the  great  Supreme  on  which  so  great  a  stress  is  laid  ? 
Why,  it  appears  that  he  often  contemplated  the  power,  the 
wisdom,  and  the  beneficence  of  God.  And  is  this  a  certain 
evidence  of  a  piety  and  a  devotion  which  God  will  accept  as 
due  to  himself,  from  such  a  being  as  Franklin  was?  Our  Re¬ 
viewers  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  he  was  no 
atheist.  We  venture  to  say  that  it  is  by  no  means  an  uncom¬ 
mon  thing  for  men  of  fine  sensibility,  and  of  a  contemplative 
turn,  who  are  nevertheless  most  remote  from  habitual  piety,  to 
feel  their  minds  impressed  by  the  greatness  and  the  majesty, 
and  even  the  general  beneficence  of  God,  as  displayed  in  the 
more  lofty  scenes  of  nature,  or  the  more  striking  exhibitions 
of  bis  Providence.  Hardened  and  brutal  must  that  man  be 
indeed,  whose  natural  feelings  arc  not  sometimes  overaw’ed  by 
the  sublimity  of  the  Divine  Being;  and  who  does  not  some¬ 
times  listen  with  reverence  to  the  voice  of  the  universe  break¬ 
ing  forth  in  praise  to  its  Creator  and  Ruler.  But  is  this  all 
that  such  a  Being  is  entitled  to  receive  from  a  creature  capa¬ 
ble  of  knowing  him,  and  formed  to  serve  him  in  thought,  w’ord, 
and  deed?  Human  reason,  if  permitted  to  declare  its  convic¬ 
tion,  dares  not  deny  the  existence  of  such  a  God  as  revelation 
presents  to  the  view ;  dares  not  deny  that  all  bis  revealed  laws 
arc  just  and  good ;  nor  that  the  worship  and  obedience  wdiicli 
he  there  demands  from  man  is  such  as  man  ought  to  render. 
But  was  this  the  character  of  the  Deity  which  filled  the  mind 
of  Franklin?  Were  these  the  laws  which  he  sincerely  and  cor¬ 
dially  adopted  and  practised  ?  Were  these  the  w’orshinand  the 
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obedience  which  he  rendered  ?  Of  this,  we  contend  the  evi¬ 
dence  is  not  sufficient.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  evident  as  the 
noonday  sun,  that  in  common  with  the  whole  tribe  of  deists, 
he  may  justly  be  cliai*ged  with  libelling  the  character  of  God. 
Does  not  his  system,  by  his  rejection  of  redemption  through 
the  blood  of  Christ,  labour  under  the  most  palpable  deficien¬ 
cies  in  regard  to  the  holiness,  the  justice,  and  the  goodness  of 
God.^  the  grounds  of  a  sinner’s  acceptance.^  the  necessity 
of  satisfaction  for  sin,  and  the  inefficacy  of  mere  reform¬ 
ation  ?  Does  not  rejecting  of  that  fundamental  principle  of 
a  sinners  hope,  land  him  directly  on  the  absurdity  of  superero¬ 
gation,  or  the  blasphemy  of  exalting  one  attribute  of  Jehovah 
by  the  sacrifice  of  another.^  Does  he  not  most  unphilosophi- 
cally  contravene  that  analogy  of  nature,  which  daily  exposes 
the  absurdity  of  his  principles.^ 

What  F'ranklin’s  ideas  were  of  that  w  orship,  private,  domestic., 
and  public,  which  is  enforced,  even  by  the  constant  receptiofi 
of  private,  domestic,  and  public  benefits,  may  clearly  enough  be 
collected  from  his  insinuations  respecting  the  utility  of  that 
mode  which  revelation  prescribes.  He  speaks  of  prayer  and 
praise — evidently  the  first  and  the  highest  modes  of  worship, 
as  the  fawning  compliments  of  a  hypocrite,  despised  even  by 
wise  men.  What  his  own  feelings  may  have  been  when  he 
was  engaged  in  these  acts  of  devotion,  whether  he  felt  that  he 
was  merely  complimenting  the  Deity,  we  know  not,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  it  did  not  become  him  to  pronounce  so  dogmatically 
concerning  those  who  do  unquestionably  worship  God  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.  Besides,  who  can  pass  by  his  absurdity,  in 
substituting  the  offices  of  natural  virtue,  which  may  have  no 
manner  of  respect  even  to  the  being  of  a  God,  in  the  room  of 
that  inv\ard  and  outward  worship  with  which  he  will  not  dis¬ 
penser  His  sneers  at  the  principal  institutions  of  Christianity, 
are  also  easy  to  be  understood.  And  such  is  the  deist  who  ap¬ 
proaches  by  the  help  of  natural  light  nearer  than  any  other,  of 
whom  much  is  known,  to  the  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  com¬ 
mon  among  the  disciples  of  revelation !  And  where  does  he 
approach  these  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  which  constitute 
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the  very  life  and  soul  of  evangelical  piety  ?  faith,  repentance, 
humility,  Christian  love,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost?  And  to 
what  credit  is  the  judgment  of  these  Reviewers  concerning 
piety  and  devotion  entitled,  who  can  write  so  extravagantly  on 
these  subjects  But  here  we  are  reminded  that  this  is  not  the 
only  instance  of  the.,  ignorance  or  their  wickedness.  They 
have  appeared  as  the  eulogists  of  another  man  distinguished 
for  “tAc  great  traits  of  his  character  of  that  Hume  who 
could  reason  against  the  being  of  a  God — who  was  a  decided 
advocate  for  suicide — who  could  teach  that  adultery  must  be 
practised,  if  men  would  obtain  all  the  advantages  of  life ;  that 
if  generally  practised  it  would  soon  cease  to  be  scandalous— 
and  that  if  practised  frequently  and  secretly,  it  would,  by  de¬ 
grees,  come  to  be  thought  no  crime  at  all.  This  declaration  of 
the  Reviewer  concerning  Franklin’s  sincere  and  habitual  piety, 
and  his  nearer  approach,  by  the  help  of  natural  light,  to  the 
habits  of  thought  and  feeling  common  among  the  disciples  of 
revelation — reminds  us  of  a  declaration  of  the  celebi-aled  Adam 
Smith  concerning  Hume ;  certainly  not  less  singular  than  this, 
in  a  strain  very  similar,  “  I  have  always  considered  Mr.  Hume, 
both  in  his  lifetime  and  since  his  death,  as  approaching  as  nearly 
to  the  idea  of  a  perfectly  wise  and  virtuous  man  as  perhaps  the 
nature  of  human  frailty  will  permit.”*  We  do  therefore  say, 
that  we  see  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  that  sincere  and  habitual 
piety  of  which  so  great  a  boast  is  made. 

But  be  it  granted  that  such  was  the  fact — we  deny  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  the  Reviewers  that  it  was  derived  from  the  help 
of  natural  light. 

Let  us,  for  a  moment,  examine  the  second  proposition  of  the 
truth  of  which  the  Reviewers  artfully  endeavour  to  persuade 
us.  Did  Franklin  derive  those  pretended  proofs  of  ‘•sincen 
and  habitual  piety,”  which  they  boast  of  discovering  in  his  lift 
and  letters,  from  the  light  of  nature?  Were  they  honest  and 
honourable,  in  ascribing  Franklin’s  views  and  morals  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Religion  of  nature,  as  distinguished  from  tha*  r* 
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llevelation  ?  And  has  it  not  been  tlie  artifice  of  all  the  infidel? 
of  modern  times,  to  deck  their. idolj  the  religion  of  nature,  in 
plumes  stolen  from  Christianity,  and  then  to  represent  and  to 
exalt  it  as  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  life  and  happiness  ? 
Have  they  not  been  habitually  engaged  in  pillaging  the  word  of 
God,  that  they  might  afterward  decry  it  as  needless  and  unim¬ 
portant?  Who  can  determine  how  much  of  Franklin’s  good 
qualities  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  an  early  pious  education  ? 
His  father  is  said  to  have  been  “  a  man  distinguished  for  honest 
industry,  sound  judgment,  and  sober  j)ieiy,^^  and  to  have  designed 
this,  his  youngest  son,  for  the  church.  Much  of  Franklin’s 
character  was  more  than  probably  formed  under  the  watchful 
eye,  and  regular  example  of  a  pious  parent;  and  although  he 
may  have  been  insensible  to  it  himself,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  it  followed  him  through  life.  Much  of  his  enlightened 
moral  principle,  and  of  his  views  of  the  divine  character,  may 
justly  be  ascribed  to  the  circumstance  of  his  living  in  a  Chris¬ 
tian  age,  in  the  land  of  gospel  light,  growing  up  under  its  be¬ 
nignant  rays,  and  mingling  daily  with  those  who  exemplified  its 
principles  in  their  discourses  or  their  lives.  Besides,  although 
he  does  not  say  that  he  embraces  the  gospel  system  as  divine 
in  its  origin,  yet  he  does  professedly  admire  it  as  ‘‘  the  best  sys- 
tem  of  morals  and  religion  the  world  ever  saw  or  is  like  to  see.” 
And  will  any  one  attempt  to  make  the  world  believe,  that  if 
this  was  his  sincere  opinion,  (setting  aside  its  divine  origin  and 
authority)  he  would  not  have  drawn  his  own  principles  from  so 
exalted  a  source  ? 

Mis  opinions  on  the  most  important  articles  of  his  creed  are 
of  a  mixed  kind,  evidently  composed  of  deductions  from  tho 
feeble  remains  of  natural  religion,  but  improved  and  enlarged 
by  the  aid  of  that  ample  flood  of  light  which  revelation  has 
shed  over  them ;  and  to  any  one  acquainted  with  what  the 
most  exalted  human  intellect,  unaided  by  that  light,  has  ef¬ 
fected,  it  must  be  evident  that  they  were  opinions  which  could 
4iot  have  been  formed  without  that  aid.  We  refer  especially 
to  his  opiniors  concerning  a  particular  Providence,  and  a  fu- 
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Now,  ibeu,  was  this  a  fair  and  an  honourable  decision  as  to 
the  precise  boundaries  of  natural  light  and  revealed  light,  in 
regard  to  the  views  and  habits  of  Franklin.^  Who  does  not  see 
that  in  order  to  determine  what  Franklin  would  have  been  able 
to  accomplish  by  the  help  of  mere  “  natural  light,”  he  should 
have  been  born  of  parents  who  had  never  heard  of  the  word 
of  inspiration,  and  brought  up  totally  a  stranger  to  ite  doctrines 
and  its  precepts  ? 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  determine,  if  the  wisest 
of  the  Heathetiy  travelling  through  every  country  in  search  of 
wisdom,  did  not  derive  many  of  their  principles  from  the  early 
communications  of  God’s  will,  preserved  among  the  nations  by 
tradition ;  if  they  did  not  borrow  them  from  the  religion  of 
Moses;  and  shall  men  come  forward  with  such  boldness,  and 
labour  to  persuade  us,  that  a  man  born  and  educated,  and 
spending  all  his  days  in  the  very  bosom  of  Christian  principle 
and  devotion,  did  not  derive  his  opinions  in  a  very  great  degree 
from  that  source  ?  He  must  have  been  an  uncommon  being, 
indeed,  and  something  not  allied  to  human  nature,  if  he  did 
not. 

W^e  submit  it  to  every  impartial  mind,  therefore,  whether  the 
deduction  is  fair  which  the  Reviewers  would  insidiously  impose 
on  the  unwary  reader,  that  Franklin  was  sincerely  and  habitu¬ 
ally  pious  by  the  help  of  mere  natural  light. 

That  Franklin,  although  he  was  so  much  indebted  to  reve¬ 
lation,  yet  considered  its  rejection  or  its  acceptance  as  indiffer¬ 
ent  and  unessential  to  salvation  (and  into  what  baseness  and  in¬ 
gratitude  will  not  scepticism  lead  its  votaries  l)  is  very  evident 
from  several  insinuations  which  he  drops  in  different  parts  of 
the  letters  extracted  by  the  Reviewers.  But  is  this  conduct  of 
Franklin’s  a  fact  upon  which  a  reflecting  man,  who  acts  wisely, 
should  be  willing  to  risk  bis  own  destiny.'  Is  there  any  evi¬ 
dence  that  he  seriously,  prayerfully,  and  in  the  love  of  truth,  in¬ 
vestigated  ibis  momentous  subject.^  Or  mav  we  not  rather  ask. 
is  there  not  the  clearest  evidence  that  he  never,  even  to  Lis  dv- 
moment,  gave  it  that  serious  and  faithful  attention  which 
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as  an  immortal  being,  he  was  bound,  by  every  consideration,  te 
bestow  on  it  ?  At  the  early  age  of  sixteen  he  became  a  pro¬ 
selyte  to  Shaftesbury  and  Collins;  an  enemy  to  revelation. 
After  his  commencement  of  business  at  Philadelphia  (his 
pious  education  having  preserved  him  from  gross  immorality) 
he  was  so  much  at  a  loss  on  the  subject  of  moral  obligation^  that 
upon  the  whole  he  became,  by  experience^  convinced  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  truth  and  probity,  in  the  common  transactions  of 
life.  In  the  possession  of  these  principles  he  continued  until 
his  old  age,  when  it  is  said  by  his  friend  and  eulogist,  Mr.  Smith, 
that  his  views  of  the  gospel  became  more  benignant ;  but  at 
the  age  of  eighty-Jive^  the  same  year  in  which  he  died,  he  spoke 
of  it  in  so  cold,  so  cautious,  and  so  distrustful  a  manner,  as  was 
wholly  incompatible  with  his  having  embraced  it  as  a  revelation 
from  God,  and  stamped  with  the  seal  of  his  authority.*  Even 
at  that  age  he  confessed — and  mark  the  levity  of  his  manner, 
that  he  had  not  yet  studied  the  great  and  peculiar  fact  which 
distinguishes  it  from  Paganism,  Mahommedanism,  and  modern 
Deism;  at  the  same  time  declaring  that  he  was  too  old  to 
busy  himself  with  it  then^  and  that  he  expected  soon  to  know  the 
truth  with  less  trouble  I This  too  must  be  received  as  a 
proof  of  his  sincere  and  habitual  piety.  How  great  the  pity, 
that  bis  brethren,  who  seem  to  act  upon  the  same  principle, 
could  not  now  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  brief  “  correspondence^'^ 
with  this  man  of  piety,  on  the  present  slate  of  his  views  con¬ 
cerning  “  the  truth,”  “  Jesus  of  Nazareth,”  and  “  natural  reli¬ 
gion  !”  And  will  any  sober  man  hazard  his  eternal  happiness 
on  the  sentiments  of  such  a  man?  sentiments  adopted  with  all 
the  precipitancy  of  youth  ?  sentiments  which  he  ever  after 
appears  to  have  retained?  sentiments,  the  correctness  of  the 
most  important  of  which,  he  confesses  he  had  never  studied 
We  do  hope  that  no  one  will  suffer  himself  to  be  duped,  or 
even  influenced  by  the  splendour  of  Franklin’s  name  or  genius 
on  a  subject  so  awfully  important.  We  do  hope  that  every 
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Qian  who  has  bis  religion  yet  to  choose^  and  we  have  reason  to 
apprehend  that  there  are  but  too  many  of  this  description,  will 
examine  this  subject  to  the  bottom  for  himself. 

a. 
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LINES 

Written  by  a  Young  Lady  early  in  the  Spring  uchen  the  ua: 
about  to  leave  the  place  of  her  nativity  for  another  home, 

w  H  Y  sinks  my  heart,  sweet  cherub  Spring. 

To  meet  thy  lov’d  return  ^ 

While  ev’rv  Bard  thy  beauties  sing, 

Shall  I  those  beauties  mourn  ^ 

A  o— though  thou  bidst  me  hie  away 
From  scenes  to  me  so  dear, 

I  must  not  wish  thy  long  delay 
Or  greet  thee  with  a  tear. 

All  nature  sighs  for  thine  embrace 
And  hails  thy  op’ning  charms; 

The  slightest  beamings  of  thy  face 
The  coldest  bosom  warms. 

Come  then,  and  soothe  chill  Pen’rj  ’s  woes , 

Come  wake  the  Poet’s  lyre  ; 

And  those  who  love  the  Great  First  Cat^e 
With  new'  delight  inspire. 

And  though,  dear  friends,  my  sadden’d  heart, 

To  early  friendship  true. 

Shrinks  from  the  destin’d  hour  to  part 
And  dreads  the  lone  adieu  ; 
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let  HE  who  bids  the  leafless  trees 
Their  swelling  buds  unclose, 

Opes  the  sweet  lily  to  the  breeze 
And  scents  the  blushing  rose 

He  too  directs  my  humble  way ; 

Beneath  his  care  I  roam  : 
i  bow  before  his  sovereign  sway, 

And  seek  a  distant  home. 

Oh,  ‘‘  let  us  worship  at  his  feet,” 

And  his  rich  grace  implore. 

For  this  sweet  hope — one  day  to  meet 
Where  farewells  are  no  more  ! 


^JOySIDLIlATiONS  OX  TUE  LIFE  AXD  TlUySLATlOS  01 

EXOCII. 

[Co7ichi(Ied  from  page  51G.] 

4.  The  testimony  that  he  pleased  God, 

4.  The  faith  of  Enoch  is  demonstrated  by  the  author  of 
ihe  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  from  another  topic,  viz.  the  testi¬ 
mony  he  had  before  his  translation  that  he  pleased  God ;  since 
without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  him  ;  for  he  that  cometh  to 
God  must  believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  them 
that  diligently  seek  him.  We  may  here  observe,  frsty  that  all 
those  persons  who  are  said  in  the  Old  Testament  to  have 
pleased  God,  to  have  kept  his  commandments,  to  have  been 
righteous,  holy,  fyc.  were  believers,  and  did  what  they  did 
through  faith,  as  all  must  do  now  who  hope  to  be  accepted  : 
secondly,  that  the  existence  of  God  is  a  point  which  man 
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comes  to  the  knowledge  of  not  by  inference,  or  deduction  a 
priori,  but  by  faith  in  the  revelation  he  has  made  of  himself 
— He  that  cometh  to  God  must  believe  that  he  is  :  thirdly,  that 
the  knowledge  of  a  future  state  of  rewards,  and  consequently 
of  punishments  too,  enters  into  the  mind  the  same  way,  viz. 
by  faith,  which,  as  it  is  elsewhere  said,  cometh  by  hearing, 
and  hearing  by  the  word  of  God  that  God  is  a  rewarder  of 
them  that  diligently  seek  him  is  to  be  believed  upon  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  Revelation  ;  the  reward  here  intended  being  un¬ 
doubtedly  that  of  eternal  life,  to  which  Enoch  was  translated, 
and  which  is  the  gift  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord ; 
and  therefore  not  to  be  known  but  by  and  through  him,  and 
the  counsels  of  God  concerning  him,  and  us  in  him,  manifest¬ 
ed  by  Revelation,  written,  or  traditional,  from  the  beginning. 
To  the  tvisdom  of  God,  therefore^  and  not  to  the  wit  of  man, 
be  all  the  glory  ascribed. 

5.  His  walking  with  God. 

This  testimony  of  Enoch^s  pleasing  God,  referred  to  by 
St.  Paid,  is  found  Gen.  v.  22.  and  again  v.  24.  couched  in 
these  words,  Enoch  walked  with  God.  Such  was  the  effect 
and  evidence  of  his  faith,  which  saw  him  who  is,  otherwise, 
invisible,  ever  present  to  his  soul,  and  set  the  Lord  always  be¬ 
fore  him.  as  the  accurate  inspector  of  all  his  ways.  The 
blessed  consequences  of  a  sense  of  the  divine  presence  are, 
that  fear  of  the  Lord,  which  prevents  our  offending  him,  and 
that  love  of  God,  which  incites  us  to  obey  him.  A  holy 
reverential  awe,  tempered  with  a  filial  affection,  as  it  dries  up 
the  springs  of  vice,  so  is  it  a  never-failing  source  of  virtue. 
How  easily  may  the  careless  Christian  account  for  bis  frequent 
falls  and  relapses,  how  justly  condemn  his  inattention  on  this 
head,  by  making  Jacob's  reflection.  Surely  the  L^jrd  is  in  this 
place,  and  I  knew — I  considered  it  not  ?+  How  effectually  may 
be  repel  temptations,  by  holding  forth  this  shield  o/  faith  in  the 
divine  omnipresence,  as  Joseph  once  did  against  the  fierj’ 

•  P^m.  X.  17.  t  Gen.  xx^iii. 
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darts  shot  from  the  quiver  of  the  adulteress — How  can  I  do 
ihis  great  wickedness^  and  sin  against  God  ?*  Besides,  what  a 
gracious  and  endearing  familiarity  between  the  Creator  and 
his  creature  is  implied  in  this  phrase,  walking  with  God !  Per¬ 
sons  that  are  unknown,  we  pass  by ;  superiors  we  follow  re¬ 
spectfully  at  a  distance,  and  walk  only  with  acquaintances  and 
friends.  Acquaint  thyself  then  with  God^\  and  be  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  those  faithful  disciples,  of  whom  the  holy  Jesus  dis¬ 
dains  not  to  say — I  have  called  you  friends  even  as  Abraham 
also  was  called^^  the  friend  of  God.  These  are  they  who  walk 
with  their  God,  and  take  sweet  counsel  with  him,  as  a  man  does 
with  his  friend,  in  the  way  of  pious  dispositions,  and  holy  du¬ 
ties,  which  are  so  many  steps  and  stages  in  the  road  to  heaven. 
And  while  God  speaks  to  the  soul  by  his  word,  and  she  to  him 
by  prayer  and  thanksgiving ;  while  he  says.  Seek  ye  .my  facCj 
and  she  answers,  Thyface,  Lord  will  I  seek;  the  conversation 
is  kept  up,  the  fatigue  of  the  journey  is  not  perceived,  and  the 
years  of  her  pilgrimage,  like  those  which  Jacob  served  for 
Rachel^  seem  unto  her  but  a  few  days^  for  the  love  that  she  has  to 
her  guide,  her  companion,  her  friend,  and  her  God.  Him  she 
consults  in  all  her  difficulties,  whose  testimonies  are  her  delight 
and  her  counsellors :  to  him  she  addresses  herself  for  the  relief 
of  all  her  wants,  certain  of  never  being  rejected,  or  denied  any 
thing  that  is  good  and  proper  for  her  :  and  him  she  continually 
praises,  with  the  voice  of  joy  and  gratitude,  for  all  his  wonder¬ 
ful  mercies  and  loving-kindnesses.  How  then  can  the  Christian 
soul  ever  be  alone  ;  or  how  can  she  ever  be  idle  ?  With  these 
comforts  and  encouragements  she  walks  on  in  the  way  of  God’s 
commandments,  pressing  forward  in  the  course  of  a  holy  obe¬ 
dience,  from  one  degree  of  perfection  to  another.  The  world 
is  not  suffered  to  lead  the  way  or  to  intrude  as  a  companion,  but 
follows  behind  as  a  servant.  If  she  falls,  she  is  not  cast  away, 
for  God  upholds  her  with  his  right  hand,  by  giving  unto  her  the 
grace  of  a  speedy  and  hearty  repentance.  And  thus  with 
cheerfulness  and  constancy  she  goes  from  strength  to  strength. 


Gen.  iixxi's.9. 


i  Job  xxii.  21,  {  John  xv.  15. 


^  James  ii.  23. 
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till,  having  passed  the  valley  of  death,  and  ascended  the  holy 
hill,  she  appears  before  the  God  of  Gods  in  the  heavenly  Sion. 
Whoever  walks  with  God  in  this  manner,  will  have  the  tes¬ 
timony  given  to  Enochs  that  he  pleased  him.  For  so  the 
blessed  Jesus,  who  walked  in  the  way  of  life,  without  ever 
turning  aside,  to  the  right  hand,  or  to  the  left,  before  his  trans¬ 
lation  had  this  testimony  that  he  pleased  God,  several  times  re¬ 
peated.  At  his  baptism,  when  he  came  up  out  of  the  water, 
lo,  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying.  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom 
I  am  well  pleased.*  Again  upon  mount  Tabor,  when  as  an 
earnest  of  his  approaching  translation,  the  glory  of  his  eternal 
Godhead  broke  through  the  veil  of  his  humanity  that  was  cast 
over  it,  diffusing  itself  from  his  soul  to  his  body,  and  from 
thence  to  bis  garments,  till  he  became  exceeding  glorious, 
his  face  shining  like  the  sun,  and  his  raiment  white  as  the  light, 
then  from  the  excellent  glory  came  there  a  sound,  as  of  the 
voice  of  the  Almighty  God  when  he  speaketh,  saying,  This  is 
my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased  ;  hear  him.f  In 
like  manner,  we  have  it  recorded,  John  xii.  2S.  that  no  sooner 
did  he  request  such  a  testimony,  standing  upon  earth  in  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem,  but  he  was  answered  immediately  in 
thunder  from  heaven — Father,  glorify  thy  name  i  Then  came 
there  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying,  I  have  both  glorified  it,  and 
will  glorify  it  again.  And  to  show  that  his  death,  as  well  as 
his  life,  was  accepted,  a  sacrifice  well  pleasing  unto  the  Lord, 
when  he  yielded  up  the  ghost  on  the  cross,  the  veil  of  the 
temple,  which  parted  the  sanctuarj^  from  the  holy  of  holies, 
rending  asunder  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  gave  evident 
demonstration,  that  the  communication  was  opened  between 
earth  and  heaven,  or,  as  the  apostle  expresses  it,  a  way  made 
into  the  holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus.J  Let  the  Christian,  then, 
who  desires  to  pass  from  this  dark  scene  of  sorrows  into  the 
}oys  and  glories  of  the  celestial  city,  remember,  that  before 
his  translation  thither  from  the  grave  and  gate  of  death,  he 
must  have  this  testimony  that  he  pleased  God ;  he  must  have  a 
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good  conscience  bearing  him  witness  in  the  Holy  Ghost  that 
he  has  walked  with  God  in  the  way  of  his  commandments  and 
ordinances.  On  this  testimony  let  him  build  his  assurance,  and 
he  shall  do  W'ell. 

G.  His  Translation. 

THE  reward  of  Enoch^s  faith,  thus  w^orking  by  love  unto 
obedience,  w^as  an  immediate  translation  to  the  kingdom  of 
glory.  He  was  not,  says  AJoses,  for  God  took  him  :  he  was  not 
found,  says  St.  Paul,  for  God  had  translated  him.  And  here 
was  of  necessity^a  difference  between  the  copy  and  its  great 
original.  Enoch,  being  designed  to  represent  the  great  prophet 
more  particularly  in  the  article  of  his  ascension  into  heaven, 
and  not  in  those  of  his  sufferings,  or  resurrection,  was  trans¬ 
lated,  that  he  should  not  see  death;  whereas  Christ  was  to 
taste  death  for  every  man,  {Enoch  among  the  rest)  and  so  to 
ascend  into  his  glory.  But  although  he  tasted  death,  he  saiv 
no  corruption  ;  and  being,  quickly  raised  again  from  the  dead, 
he  dieth  no  more,  death  hath  no  more  dominion  over  him :  nor  is 
he  any  longer  found  on  earth,  because  God  has  translated  him. 
Why  seek  ye  the  living  among  the  dead  ?  said  the  angeLto  the 
women  at  the  sepulchre ;  he  is  not  here,  he  is  riseii.  Hence¬ 
forth  know  we  him  no  more  after  the  flesh.  He  is  no  longer 
the  lowly  Jesus  of  Nazareth  on  earth,  but  the  triumphant 
Lord  of  glory  in  heaven ;  and  men  see  him  not  again,  till  the 
time  appointed  of  the  Father  for  the  accomplishment  of 
EnocVs  prophecy,  when  he  cometh  in  the  clouds  to  judgment 
attended  with  ten  thousands  of  saints.  And  then,  what  was 
foreshowed  by  the  translation  of  Enoch,  and  fulfilled  in  the 
ascension  of  the  natural  body  of  Christ,  shall  be  brought  to 
pass  likewise  in  his  mystical  body,  the  Church,  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  thereof.  They  who  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth,  shall 
awake,  and  arise,  and  be  caught  up  in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the 
Lord  in  the  air,  and  to  be  for  ever  with  him.  They  shall  not 
he  found  in  the  ruins  of  a  burning  world,  because  God  shall 
h3.ve  translated  them  to  an  inheritance  incorruptible,  and  un¬ 
defiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away,  reserved  in  heaven  for  them. 
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This  is  but  the  completion  of  that  great  work  begun  in  them  by 
ibe  Spirit  of  God  in  this  life,  renewing  and  transforming  their 
souls  by  hearty  repentance,  lively  faith,  and  fervent  charity  ; 
by  prayer,  and  fasting,  and  almsdeeds ;  by  holy  mourning, 
and  pious  meditation;  by  reading,  hearing,  and  communi¬ 
cating,  thus  training  them  up  by  the  means  of  grace  to  the 
hope  of  glory ;  delivering  them,  as  the  apostle  phrases  it,  from 
the  power  of  darkness^  and  translating  them  into' the  kingdom 
of  his  dear  Son,  iti  whom  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood, 
even  the  forgiveness  of  sins.^  Blessed  and  holy  is  he  who 
hath  part  in  this  first  translation  from  sin  to  righteousness,  the 
sure  pledge  and  earnest  of  the  second  from  dust  to  glory. 
Thus  have  we  the  Christian  life,  and  the  glorious  reward  that 
is  to  crown  it,  set  before  us  in  those  few,  but  significant  words 

- ENO^H  WALKED  WITH  GOD,  AND  WAS  TRANSLATED, 


Dr,  Stock^s  Letter  to  the  Rev.  ^Ir.  Rowe, 


My  dear  Sir, 


Clifton,  \ov.  6,  18 IG. 


i  SCARCELY  know  in  what  terms  to  begin  this  letter,  or  how 
to  communicate  to  you  the  object  of  it.  Yet  I  am  anxious  to 
be  the  first  to  convey  to  you  the  intelligence,  because  I  ana  un¬ 
willing  that  it  should  reach  you,  unattended  by  those  expres¬ 
sions  of  personal  regard  and  respect,  by  which  I  could  wbh 
that  it  should  be  accompanied.  It  will  surprise  you  to  be  told, 
that  it  is  become  with  me  a  matter  of  absolute  duty  to  with¬ 
draw  myself  henceforth  from  the  Lewin’s  Mead  Society. 

Yes!  ray  dear  Sir,  such  is  the  fact.  In  the  month  of  July 
last,  my  professional  attendance  was  required  for  the  Rev.  John 
Vernon,  the  Baptist  Minister  of  Downend,  who  was  then  on  a 
visit  to  a  friend  in  Bristol.  I  found  him  very  ill :  so  much  so, 
that  his  other  medical  attendant  and  myself  have  since  judged 
it  necessarv  that  he  should  suspend  all  his  public  labours.  After 
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attending  him  here  for  two  or  three  days,  he  removed  to  Down- 
end,  whe»e  I  have  since  continued  to  see  him  about  once  a 
week.  He  felt  it  a  duty  to  endeavour  to  lead  me  to  reconsider 
my  religious  opinions ;  and  at  length,  with  much  delicacy  and 
timidity,  led  to  the  subject.  I  felt  fully  confident  of  their  truth, 
and  did  not,  on  my  part,  shun  the  investigation.  For  some 
weeks  his  efforts  did  not  produce  the  smallest  effect ;  and  it  re¬ 
quired  all  the  affectionate  patience  of  his  character  to  induce 
me  to  look  upon  the  arguments  on  his  side,  as  even  worth  ex¬ 
amining.  The  spirit  of  levity,  however,  was  at  length  subdued 
and  restrained  by  the  affectionate  earnestness  of  his  manner. 
Now  and  then  he  produced  a  passage  of  Scripture  which  puz¬ 
zled  me  exceedingly ;  but  as  I  was  always  distrustful,  1  scarcely 
ever  allowed  any  weight  to  it,  till  after  I  had  coolly  examined 
it  at  home.  1  began,  however,  sometimes  to  consider  whether 
it  was  not  possible  that  his  observations  might  contain  some 
truth ;  and  of  course  was  led  to  examine  them  with  more  care 
and  impartiality. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  state,  that  my  letter  to  Dr.  Carpenter, 
though  drawn  up  some  little  time  before,  was  despatched  about 
this  period.  I  advert  to  this  circumstance,  because  it  marks  a 
curious,  though  I  fear,  not  an  uncommon  feature  in  the  human 
mind.  I  must,  however,  make  the  avowal,  that  it  was  precisely 
about  the  interval  that  occurred  between  the  preparation  and 
the  despatch  of  the  letter  alluded  to,  and  of  that  to  you  and 
the  second  to  Dr.  Estlin,  that  the  doubts  above  stated,  now  and 
then,  at  rare  intervals,  would  force  themselves  upon  my  mind. 
Such,  however,  was  my  hostility  to  the  sentiments  to  which 
these  doubts  pointed,  that  I  resisted  every  suspicion  of  this  kind. 
I  treated  it  as  a  mere  delusion  of  the  imagination :  1  felt 
ashamed  even  to  have  yielded  to  such  suggestions  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  ;  and  when  Mr.  Bright  pointed  out  to  me  a  strong  passage 
in  the  address  to  Dr.  Carpenter,  as  if  he  thought  that  it  might 
be  softened  a  little,  1  persisted  in  retaining  it.  In  fact,  I  seemed 
to  seek,  in  the  strength  of  the  terms  that  I  made  use  of,  to 
deepen  my  own  convictions  of  my  previous  opinions.* 

•  To  elucidate  this  paragraph,  it  may  perhaps  be  proper  to  state,  that  Dr. 
the  seoior  minister  of  Lewie’s  Mead,  having  announced  his  Utention  to 
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The  letters  were  sent,  and  the  respective  answers  received. 
Still  my  weekly  visits  to  Mr.  Vernon  were  continued  :  I  still 
investigated  the  subject  with  constantly  increasing  earnestness ; 
yet  I  was  unaltered ;  and  even  when  Mr.  Bright  read  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  proceedings  to  the  congregation,  I  felt  no  regret  at 
my  share  in  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  rejoiced  in  anticipating 
the  future  triumphs  of  Unitarianism. 

Here,  however,  my  triumph  ceased.  Almost  immediately 
afterward  my  doubts  returned  with  tenfold  force.  I  read :  I 
was  perplexed.  Often,  very  often,  I  wished  that  1  bad  not  be¬ 
gun  the  inquiry.  I  prayed  for  illumination ;  but  I  found  my 
mind  daily  becoming  more  and  more  unsettled.  I  have  now 
lying  before  me,  a  sheet  of  paper  on  which  I  wrote  down  some 
of  the  thoughts  of  this  period,  while  under  their  more  imme¬ 
diate  pressure,  as  if  to  relieve  my  mind  by  thus  divulging  them  ; 
for  they  were  disclosed  to  no  human  ear.  I  copy  from  them 
this  passage  ; — “  If  the  attainment  of  truth  be  not  the  result,  I 
am  sure  that  the  state  of  mind  in  which  I  have  been  for  some 
lime  past  is  not  to  be  envied.’^ 

I  think  that  it  was  about  this  lime  that  you  returned  home. 
When  1  advanced  to  shake  hands  with  you  after  the  close  of 
the  service,  you  may  remember  that  you  observed  to  me, 
Why,  Doctor,  you  look  pale.”  Pale  I  was,  I  have  no  doubt ; 
for  my  mind  was  full  of  thoughts  that  chafed  each  other  like  a 
troubled  sea ;  and  your  return,  and  the  vivid  recollection  of  the 
letters  which  it  excited,  had  not  tended  to  calm  the  agitation. 
In  addition  to  this,  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  pursuing  the  in¬ 
quiry,  night  after  night,  to  a  very  late  hour. 

Such  continued  to  be  the  state  of  my  mind,  during  the  latter 
end  of  September,  and  the  whole  of  October.  Towards  the 

resiprn  tLat  office,  the  cong^regation  met,  and  Foted  an  address  of  thanks  to  him 
ior  his  services.  Sometiine  afterward,  they  met  fr»r  the  purpose  of  electing  a 
■uccessor.  Their  choice  fell  upon  Dr.  Carpei  ter  of  Eietcr,  and  an  invitation 
was  accordingly  sent  him,  which  was  accepted,  and  his  acceptance  annoanced 
in  another  address  to  each  of  their  rninisters.  The  writer  of  the  above  letter 
was  requested  to  be  the  organ  of  expressing  the  sentiments  of  the  Society,  upon 
these  several  occasions,  a  request  vritli  which  he  cheerfully  complied. 
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end  of  this  latter  month,  the  evidence  for  the  doctrines,  which 
I  had  hitherto  so  strenuously  opposed,  seemed  progressively 
to  increase.  But  it  was  not  until  this  very  week  that  conviction 
came ;  and  that  my  mind  unhesitatingly  and  thankfully  ac¬ 
cepted  the  doctrines  of  the  supreme  divinity  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  of  atonement,  of  reconciliation  by  his 
precious  blood,  and  of  the  divinity  and  personality  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

I  do  not,  iny  dear  Sir,  say  it  by  way  of  commending  my  ear¬ 
nestness  in  the  inquiry,  but  I  say  it  in  justice  to  the  opinions 
that  I  have  embraced,  that,  since  this  investigation  began,  I 
have  regularly  gone  through  the  New  Testament  as  far  as  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  (the  Gospel  of  John  1  have  read 
through  twice)  that  not  only  every  text,  which  has  been  dif¬ 
ferently  interpreted,  occurring  in  this  large  portion  of  the  New- 
Testament,  but  also  all  those  referred  to  in  the  controversial  vo¬ 
lumes  mentioned  below,  were  carefully  coinpared  with  the  ori¬ 
ginal,  with  the  improved  version,  with  Mr.  Belsham’s  explana¬ 
tion  in  his  Calm  Inquiry,  and  frequently  with  Dr.  Carpenter’s 
Unitarvanisin  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel ;  and  that  the  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  Psalms,  and  the  prophetical  Scriptures,  which  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  New  Testament,  or  the  other  writings  alluded  to, 
were  also  examined  in  Dr.  Priestley’s  Notes  on  the  Scriptures. 
For  1  am  not  possessed  of,  nor  have  I  seen  (with,  I  think,  one 
exception,  in  which  Dr.  Campbell’s  Annotations  on  Matt.  xxii. 
41,  et.  seq.  were  shown  to  me)  one  orthodox  commentary  on 
the  Scriptures.  The  controversial  books  on  that  side  which  I 
have  used  in  this  inquiry,  are  Mr.  Wardlaw’s  two  books,* 
Simpson’s  Plea  for  the  Divinity  of  Jesus,  (of  which,  at  this 
very  moment,  not  even  a  third  part  is  cut  open,)  Dr.  I^aw- 
rence’s  Critical  Reflections,  £^:c.  on  the  Unitarian  Version,  (on 
which  I  will  pause  to  observe,  that  they  first  settled  my  mind  as 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  introductory  chapters  of  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke)  a  Sermon  on  the  Atonement  by  Mr.  Hull,  Six 

•  Discourses  on  (be  principal  points  of  (he  Socinian  Controversy,  and  Uuita- 
flanism  incapable  of  Vindication, 
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Letters  by  Dr.  Pye  Smith  to  Mr.  Belsham,  and  Notes  taken 
down  from  two  Sermons  preached  by  Mr.  (I  believe  now  Dr.) 
Chalmers  of  Glasgow,  upon  the  following  texts,  Psal.  Ixxxv. 
10.  and  Rom.  viii.  7.  Yet  these  few  helps  to  the  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  though  counteracted  by  the 
volumes  above  cited,  by  long  association,  by  frequent  referen¬ 
ces  to  other  Unitarian  volumes  in  my  collection,  and  by  the 
various  arguments  on  that  side,  which  memory  was  constantly 
suggesting,  have  ultimately  led  me  to  the  conclusions  above 
stated.  But  I  should  grossly  belle  my  own  heart,  and  should 
think  myself  guilty  of  odious  ingratitude  to  the  Father  of 
lights,  from  whom  cometh  down  every  good  and  perfect  gift, 
if  I  did  not  avow  my  conviction,  that,  to  these  means,  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  his  Holy  Spirit  has  been  superadded ;  for  I  can,  in  his 
presence,  aflBrm,  that  during  the  latter  part  of  the  inquirj^  more 
particularly,  the  Scriptures  of  truth  were  never  opened  by  me 
without  profound  and  fervent  prayer  for  illumination  ;  and  al¬ 
most  always  with  reference  to  our  Lord’s  promise  in  St.  Luke, 
ch.  xi.  ver.  13.  Indeed,  ray  dear  sir  and  friend,  I  was  in  earn¬ 
est.  A  change  so  awful,  so  unexpected,  I  may  add  so  improba¬ 
ble,  which,  four  months  ago  only,  I  should  myself  have  said 
was  Impossible,  has  deeply  and  solemnly  impressed  my  mind. 

That  I  must  encounter  much  ridicule,  in  consequence  of  this 
change,  I  fully  expect.  I  am  sure  that  I  well  deserve  it;  for  no 
person  would  have  burst  out  more  loudly  against  such  an  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  views  of  another  than  myself.  Nor  ought  I  to  omit 
to  add,  that  my  excellent  friend  Mr.  Vernon,  while  1  was  com¬ 
municating  to  him  the  conviction  that  I  had  received,  and  my 
expectation  of  being  ridiculed  for  such  a  change,  observed  to 
me,  that  I  certainly  must  expect  it,  but  be  hoped  that  I  was 
prepared  to  forgive  it.  I  trust  that  1  shall  be  enabled  to  do  so. 

L^pon  reviewing  this  last  sentence,  my  dear  sir,  I  feel  myself 
bound  to  say,  that,  in  slating  this,  I  hope  not  to  be  understood 
as  anticipating  any  thing  of  the  sort  from  jou,  or  from  your 
venerable  colleague.  No!  however  you  may  pity  my  de¬ 
lusion.  I  feel  assured,  that  you  will  do  justice  to  my  motive- 
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My  dear  sir,  I  have  extended  this  letter  to  a  much  greater 
length  than  I  had  any  expectation  of  doing  when  I  began  it 
I  began  it  with  alluding  to  my  regard  and  my  respect  for  you. 
Will  it  be  deemed  inconsistent  with  either,  if  I  venture  to  con¬ 
clude  it  with  a  most  affectionate  wish  and  prayer — that  you  and 
yours,  and  all  who  are  near  and  dear  to  you,  may  receive  every 
earthly  blessing,  and  may  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth !  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  conclude  thus,  and  1  shall 
stand  excused.  And  oh!  how  much  is  that  wish  enkindled, 
when  I  recollect  the  seriousness  and  solemnity  of  your  manner 
in  prayer,  and  your  impressiveness  in  preaching !  How  do  I 
wish  that  endowments  of  such  value,  were  consecrated  to  those 
views  which  I  have  received !  But  1  feel  myself  getting  upon 
tender  ground.  It  is  difficult  to  word  such  a  wish  without  ap¬ 
pearing  arrogant,  or  impertinent,  or  presumptuous;  and  yet 
nothing  is  farther  from  my  heart  than  either  of  these  feelings. 
Believe  me  to  be,  with  sincere  regard,  yours,  my  dear  Sir, 

J.  E.  Stock. 


HINDOOS. 

The  worship  of  Books  is  very  common  among  this  people. 
The  lower  orders  have  such  a  profound  respect  for  a  book,  that 
they  think  every  thing  in  such  a  form  must  be  divine.  On 
several  occasions  a  book  is  converted  into  an  image,  and  wor¬ 
shipped  with  all  the  forms  used  before  the  most  popular  idol. 
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MORAVIAN  MISSIONS, 

WE  rercrt,  with  pleasure,  to  the  sub*  1  whence  serious  injury  to  the  religious  and 
ject  of  the  Moravian  Missions.  Their  set*  *  nnoral  welfare  of  the  flock  has  been  inva- 
tlements  were  long  ago  established  on  the '  riably  sustained.  They  parted  with  many 
coast  of  Labrador,  and  the  wonderful  inter-  i  tears  on  both  sides :  surely  we  may  hope  the 
position  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church 'great  Shepherd  will  not  suffer  his  wander- 
has  been  manifested,  in  protecting  a  small  {ing  sheep  to  forget  him,  but  will  bring  them 
vessel,  for  a  long  course  of  years,  through  ‘  back  to  the  fold.  The  congregations  and 
a  most  dangerous  navigation,  to  supply  |  the  communicants  continue  to  increase  in 
them  and  their  Esquimaux  flock  with  the, number,  and  experience  much  of  the  pre- 
necessaries  of  life.  Her  voyages  appear  |  scnce  of  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  them.  A 
to  have  become  more  and  more  hazardous  j  fourth  Mission,  further  north,  is  still  kept  in 
of  late,  from  the  unusual  accumulation  of 'view.  The  imitations  of  the  natives  have 
ice.  For  seven  days  on  her  last  voyage,  she !  again  been  particularly  urgent ;  and  should 
was  pressed  on  all  sides  by  mountains  funds  be  fumi<^hed,  and  the  natural  state  of 
ice,  which  threatened  instant  destruction;  the  country  jjermit,  it  is  probable  the  at- 
and,  from  this  perilous  situation  she  was  [tempt  will  soon  be  made.  Brother  Hasting, 
mercifully  delivered :  while  the  masses  of  who  has  served  the  Mission  on  the  coast  for 
ice  were  seen  frwn  Hopedale  extending  be- 1  thirty -one  years,  has,  with  his  wife,  returned 
yond  the  reach  of  the  eye  from  their  higheit ;  in  the  ship  tp  rest  from  his  labours,  unless 
hills,  and  the  Esquimaux,  with  their  pastors,  ^  his  health  greatly  improve :  one  of  the  Bre- 
were  anticipating  a  tedious  suspense  as  tOjthren  of  the  Mission,  and  two  children  of 
the  safety  of  their  brethren  and  of  the  ves- ;  missionaries  bom  in  the  countiy,  have  also 


»el,  which  had  not  reached  them  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year ; — the  object  of  their  anxiety  ap>- 


accompanied  him. 

Recent  accounts  from  Antigua,  where  the 


peared  at  a  distance  leithin  the  ice,  ;  Brethren’s  most  extensive  Mission  is  situat- 


penetrated  in  a  channel  through  it)  and  their 
fears  were  exchanged  for  thanksgivings. 

The  accounts  received  arc,  upon  the 
whole,  favourable.  The  want  labourers 
and  of  provisions  which  had  been  experi¬ 
enced  at  Hopedale,  was,  in  a  degree,  sup¬ 
plied  from  the  more  northerly  stations, 
though  at  considerable  peril : — some  of  the 
missionaries  were  obliged  to  travel  over  the 
•now,  at  a  lime  when  Fahrenheit’s  thermo- 
roe  ter  had  fallen  thirty  degrees  below  0: 
and  on  their  return  in  a  kaiak  or  canoe,  they 
were  seventeen  days  in  effecting  a  passage, 


ed,  confirm  the  opinion  so  generally  receiv¬ 
ed,  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  their  labours, 
even  in  a  naoral  and  political  point  of  view. 
The  Legislature  of  Antigua,  impressed  with 
this  feeling,  have  held  conferences  with  the 
missionaries,  to  induce  tliem  to  commence 
new  Missions  in  other  parts  of  the  island, 
upon  land,  w  hich  they  have  offered  to  make 
over  to  them  for  that  purpose. — On  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  total  inadequacy  of  their 
finances  and  their  numbers  to  effect  so  de¬ 
sirable  an  object,  the  Legislature  passed  a 
vole  for  the  grant  of  1000/.  for  the  erection 


which,  at  otlier  times,  is  frequently  perform- '  of  a  place  of  w’orship  and  dweI!ing-bou»^, 
fd  in  two.  Much  grief  has  been  experienced  arid  liave  appropriated  an  annual  stipend  of 
from  a  body  of  heathen  Lsi^juiraaux  having  300/.  to  the  support  of  the  Missiooaries  that 


persuaded  several  from  the  Brethren’s  con¬ 
gregations,  some  of  them  communicants,  to 
acccxnpany  them  on  a  visit  to  the  southern 
paru  of  the  coast,  inhabited  by  Eivopeans, 


may  be  rKsniiuited  to  one  o(  the  stations 
pointed  out  Tliey  have  also  expressed,  in 
a  communication  to  the  governaoent  at  home, 
Uicir  regret  that  their  means  pre- 
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elude  them  from  doin^  more  to  promote  a 
measure  calculated  to  prove  so  benefic  ial  to. 
the  interests  of  the  colonr ;  and  they  attri-  j 
bute  mainly  to  the  exertions,  and  the  pious  ! 
but  silent  labours  of  the  Brethren,  the  tran¬ 
quillity  they  have  enjoyed  in  Antigua, 
whilst  the  islands  around  them  have  been 
suffering  from  the  refractory  and  rebellious 
disposition  of  the  negroes. — Such  a  circum¬ 
stance  needs  no  comment;  and,  while  it 
gives  us  an  additional  proof  that  the  grace 
of  God  teacheth  “to  live  soberly,  righ¬ 
teously,  and  godly  in  this  present  evil 
world,”  it  reflects  the  highest  honour  upon 
that  class  of  Christians  whom  Jehovah  has 
employed  as  his  instruments  in  calling  fortli 
so  decided  a  testimony  to  the  effects  of  his 
own  truth. 

From  other  islands  in  the  West  Indies, 
accounts  of  a  gratifying  nature  have  also 
been  received.  In  some  (Jamaica  and 
Barbadoes  for  example)  the  work  of  the 
Lord  is  now  reviving;  in  others  it  proceeds 
more  rapidly,  or  has  maintained  a  steady 
course. 

An  Association  is  now  formed  in  London, 
of  Christians  of  various  denominations,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  funds  to  enable  the 
United  Brethren  to  meet  the  pecuniary  diffi¬ 
culties  in  which  they  are  involved,  and  to 
aflbrd  them  the  means  of  extending  the 
number  of  their  Missions. 

Wc  insert  an  extract  from  their  Address  ; 
and,  adverting  to  the  retired  habits  of  these 
excellent  Brethren,  and  their  modesty  in 
urging  their  claims,  we  rejoice  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  opportunity  of  coixlially  recommending 
rhem  to  the  attetition  of  our  readers; — 


“The  Church  of  the  United  Brethren, 
(commonly  called  Moravians)  has  Ijecn  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  zeal  and  simplicity  in  propa¬ 
gating  the  Gospel  among  the  Heathen. 

“  As  early  as  the  year  1 732  their  first  Mi.>>- 
sion  was  established :  this  has  multiplied 
into  nine  and  twenty  Settlements,  in  which 
above  one  hundred  and  fifty  Missionaries 
are  employed.  In  Greenland  and  Labra- 
brador,  among  the  hordes  of  tho  Delaware 
and  other  native  Indians  in  North  America, 
tlie  Hottentots  of  Africa,  the  Negroes  in  the 
West  Iirdies,  and  on  the  continent  of  South 
America,  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to 
give  them  ability  to  labour  in  preaching  the 
Gosjxil,  and  to  crown  tlicir  endeavours  with 
success. 

“  These  extensive  Missions  have  been 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions  from 
their  own  body,  with  some  aid  from  other 
Christians.  But  their  resources  begin  to 
fail — their  congregations  always  few,  and 
in  genera]  poor,  (those  on  the  Continent  be. 
ing  further  impoverished,  and  their  Settle- 
ments  almost  ruined,  owing  to  their  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  very  seat  of  war)  have  not  been 
able  to  contribute  as  fonnerly  to  their  sup¬ 
port.  Their  collections  have  in  consequence 
fallen,  of  late,  so  much  short  of  their  ex|>on- 
diture,  that  they  are  upwards  of  Jivt  thov' 
sand  pounds  in  debt,  and  thereby  not  only 
prevented  embracing  opportunities  of  use¬ 
fulness  now  offered  them,  but  they  have  rea¬ 
son  to  apprehend  that  they  must  contract 
their  present  sphere  of  operations.  In  short, 
this  favoured  Mission  must  fall  into  decay, 
unless  Christians  come  forward  to  its  aid.” 


SI  y DAY  SCHOOIS. 


Drpori  of  the  Managers  of  the  Sunday  School  Society  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  in  the  city  of  Ncic-Drunsxvicky  X.  J* 


To  the  Christian  as  well  as  to  the  philan¬ 
thropist  it  is  matter  of  delight  to  witness  the 
prosperity  of  institutiojis  calculated  to  me¬ 
liorate  the  state  of  society,  and  e.S[>ecially 
of  such  as  lend  to  im{)rove  the  situation  of 


the  more  destitute  classes  of  mankind,  ir 
is  among  the  indigent,  who  from  their  con¬ 
dition  are  deprived  not  only  of  the  comforts 
of  life,  but  of  its  necessaries  and  of  tho 
means  of  instruction,  (hat  vice  makes  its 


grf  atest  inroads.  Ciinae  is  most  frequently  dren  of  the  poor,  who  have  not  wherewith 
the  concomitant  of  ignorance ;  and  hence  to  procure  instruction,  and  of  blacks  of  any 
the  value  and  importance  of  disseminating  age.  The  number  at  present  on  the  books 
useful  instniction.  To  promote  this  object,  of  the  managers  is  ninety-six.  They  are 
and  more  especially  to  inculcate  the  truths  instructed  in  the  alphal^et,  in  spelling,  in 
of  religion ;  to  instil  into  the  young  and  reading  the  Bible,  and  in  committing  to 
tender  mind  a  suitable  sense  of  the  pro-  memory  sacred  hymns,  the  Hellenbrook  and 
mises  and  rewards  of  the  gospel ;  the  in-  Mother’s  Catechisms,  and  portions  of  Scrip- 
stitution  of  Sabbath  Schools  has,  we  hum-  ture.  Some  of  these  little  wanderers  w’ho 
bly  hope,  in  some  good  degree  contributed,  have  been  taken  from  the  streets,  and  from 
The  little  trembling  mendicant,  whose  fa-  a  habitual  profanation  of  the  Sabl/ath,  have 
mished  and  tattered  appearance  bespeak  exhibited  in  a  few  months  marks  of  rapid 
his  wretchedness,  is  taught  that  he  may  be  improvement.  There  are  instances  of  some 
decent  and  rrsjjected,  though  in  the  vale  of  of  them,  eight  years  of  age,  who  when  they 
poverty ;  and  his  desponding  countenance  entered  the  school  knew  not  a  letter  of  the 
is  brightened  by  the  cheering  prospect  alphabet,  that  now  begin  to  read,  and  can  re¬ 
ts  hich  the  proffered  instruction  in  useful  peat  from  recollection,  a  number  of  Watts’s 
knowledge,  and  the  consequent  improve-  hymns  and  the  Mother’s  Catechism.  Many 
ment  of  his  condition,  present  to  his  view,  people  of  colour  have  been  so  far  instructed 
In  the  discharge  of  their  duty  at  this  time,  as  to  enable  them  to  read  lor  themselves 
the  board  of  managers  of  the  Sabbath  those  great  truths  which  proclaim  the  glad 
School  Society  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  tidings  of  salvation,  and  liberty  to  the  cap- 
Cburcb  in  New’-Brunswick,  congratulate  tivc. 

its  patron*  on  the  success  which  has  thus  The  benefits  already  experienced  from 
far  attended  their  exertions.  The  School  the  institution,  are,  the  managers  confidently 
was  organized  in  the  month  of  December,  trust,  a  guarantee  of  its  future  support  from 
1316,  at  a  meeting  of  a  number  of  ladies  its  friends,  and  that  these  by  their  liberality, 
belonging  to  the  Dutch  Reformed  Congre-  will  continue  to  second  its  efforts.  The 
gatioo  in  this  city,  and  has  been  continued  effusions  of  many  a  gratelul  heart  will 
regtjlirly  to  the  present  time.  The  sebo-  hereafter  constitute  for  the  patrons  of  the 
jars  are  composed  priucipaily  of  the  chil-  needy  a  noble  reward. 


<Dt)ituarp  Notice 

OF  THE  REV-  WILLIAM  BOARDMAS: 

On  Wednesday,  the  4th  of  March,  1818, '  him  on  the  Lord’s  day  previous  to  h's  death, 
departed  this  life,  the  Rev.  William  Board-  In  reply  to  the  question  which  w'a.«  pot  about 
nian,  pastor  of  the  Pre-fbyteriaa  church  of  the  state  of  his  mind,  he  q^jo^ed  the  words 
.Vewtown,  Long-Lland.  of  the  prophet,  “  Who  is  among  you  that 

Frooi  the  only  oti'aary  notice  of  him, !  feareth  the  Lord,  that  obeyeth  t)»  voice  of 

JVfiich  we  have  yet  seen,  we  make  the  fol-  *  his  servant,  that  walketh  in  darkness  and 
'  I  .  .  .  . 

••ywing  Lxtr«ct . —  hath  no  light  ?  let  him  trust  in  the  name  oi 

During  the  course  of  his  long  protracted, '  the  Lord,  and  stay  upon  his  God  T*  And 
and  severe  iilnesv,  the  exercises  of  his  mind  added,  “  Oh  I  for  the  light  of  God’s  c^in- 
were  gerjerally  comlortable,  manifesting  '  tenance  as  I  once  enjer/ed  Hr”  b«rt  closed 
throughout  an  entire  resignation  to  the  will  his  reply,  “  God  is  good  I  he  is  good !  I 

t:  Grd,  To  r.ae  of  hi*  brethren,  wlio  ^aw  feel  him  to  be  good  to  roc.*’  After  a 
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occasioned  by  his  weakness,  he  proceeded, 
•*  My  dear  brother,  Grod  frowns  upon  my 
people;  there  is  great  coldness  among 
them.”  And  that  he  might  not  be  mis¬ 
taken,  distinctly  referred  to  the  little  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  ministry  among  them  for  some 
time  back ;  when  he  was  reminded  of  the 
words  of  the  prophet,  “  Though  Israel  be 
not  gathered,  yet  shall  I  be  glorious  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Lord,  and  my  God  shall  be  my 
strength and  the  consolatory  truth  which 
they  taught,  that  a  minister’s  personal  sal- 
ration  and  eternal  reward  did  not  depend 
upon  bis  success.  He  was  silent  for  a  moment, 
hat  again  broke  forth,  “Oh,  my  brother, 
God  frowns  upon  my  people  !*’  repeating  it 
mce  or  twice.  He  evidently  regarded,  in 
this  hour  of  severe  trial,  the  spiritual  in¬ 
terests  of  his  congregation  as  much  as  liis 
own. 

The  following  were  his  dying  words,  as 
recollected  by  his  friends  who  were  with 
him  during  the  last  conflict. 

“  On  Tuesday  morning  the  3d  inst.,  hav¬ 
ing  been  the  patient  subject  of  a  stubborn 
fever  for  seven  weeks,  his  disorder  suddenly 
assumed  a  more  alarming  aspect.  His 
brother-in-law  having  been  sent  for,  arrived 
about  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening.  Mr. 
Boordman  was  then  dying.  His  brother 
was  requested  to  acquaint  him  of  his  situa¬ 
tion.  As  he  approached  the  bed,  Mr.  B. 
addressed  him  with,  “  How  do  you  do, 
Doctor.^”  “  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  B.”  “I 
am  not  so  well  as  w  hen  you  saw  me  last — 
I  am  much  fatigued,  and  want  rest — I  know 
my  situation  to  be  a  critical  one — I  feel  my 
weakness ;  but  God  is  able  to  raise  me  up, 
and  I  trust  he  will.  1  think  I  shall  not  die, 
hut  live  to  declare  the  wondrous  works  of 
God  to  sinners.  O,  J — ,  Christ  is  a  gn^at 
Saviour ;  his  merits  are  infinite :  his  blood 
is  precious,  it  cleanseth  from  all  sin ;  em¬ 
brace  Him,  J — ,  and  secure  the  mercy  of 
God,  for  it  endureth  for  ever.  Do  you  think 
me  near  my  end  “  Mr.  B — ,  your  symp¬ 
toms  indicate  approaching  dissolution.”  He 
heard  his  brother  without  the  least  possible 
discomposure,  closed  his  eyes,  and  rested 
hiiiisell  about  gne  rainule.  **  Well,  if  I 


I  am  dying  I  have  no  time  to  sleep.  Raise 
me  up  and  call  my  family  around  me.”  He 
was  raised,  and  his  family  assembled, 
“  Where  is  R —  ?  where  is  my  dear  wife  ? 
My  dear  and  loving  wife,  I  love  you  sin¬ 
cerely — we  have  been  permitted  to  live  to¬ 
gether  for  many  years  in  much  love  and 
harmony,  and  w  e  ought  to  thank  God  for 
it. — I  am  now  about  to  leave  you ;  but  our. 
separation  is  not  an  eternal  separation.” 

!  Being  afl'ectionately  asked  by  his  wife  if  he 
I  could  assure  her  that  he  felt  perfectly  safe 
in  the  hands  of  God,  he  answered  with  em¬ 
phasis,  “  I  hope  I  can — I  have  not  left  a 
preparation  for  death  till  now — I  trust  I  have 
i  long  since  given  up  my  soul  unreservedly, 
and  I  hope  sincerely,  to  Christ,  and  he  wrill 
keep  that  safe  which  I  have  committed  to 
him.” — “Can  you  say  so,  my  love.^  then  I 
can,  if  it  is  God’s  will,  give  you  up ;  for  my 
loss  is  your  gain.  This  world  is  now  a  wil¬ 
derness  to  me.”  “  No,  my  dear,  1  leave 
you  in  the  hands  of  that  God  who  has  pro¬ 
mised  to  be  a  Father  to  the  fatherless  ones, 
and  the  widow’s  God  and  portion.”  He 
then  most  afl'ectionately  committed  her  to 
the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ,  and  said,  “  We 
shall  meet  in  a  world  w'hcre  parting  is  not 
known — I  now  bid  you  farewell !  Wliere 
are  my  children  where  is  M —  ?  My  dear 
M — ,  you  are  about  to  lose  your  earthly 
father ;  but  God  will  be  your  Father,  if  you 
will  love  him  and  keep  his  commandments, 
&c.  Fare  you  well!  Where  is  E — f  My 
dear  E — ,  you  are  now  to  have  your  earthly 
father  taken  from  you ;  but  God  will  take 
care  of  you,  and  provide  for  you,  if  you  will 
listen  to  his  counsel,  as  I  have  always  told 
you. — I  now  bid  you  good  by !”  (He  then 
called  for  his  mother-in-law.)  “  My  deaf 
old  mother,  I  bid  you  farewell !  But  our 
sepai*atlon  is  short ;  we  shall  meet  in  a  world 
where  trouble  is  no  more,  and  where  there 
are  no  storms,  &c. — Now,  my  friends,  one 
and  all,  I  bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell  I” 
He  earnestly  recommended  the  religion  of 
Christ  to  his  friends,  and  said,  “  Fare  you 
well — fare  you  well !  I  go  a  long  journey ; 
may  God  bless  you — I  can  say  no  more — 
lay  me  down,”  After  a  short  pause  he  said, 
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“  My  manuscripts  1  leave  to  tlie  care  of  Mr. 
Spring;^  for  him  to  examine,  and  if  he  finds 
any  thing  worthy  of  publication,  to  have  it 
published  for  the  good  of  my  people.” 
(Seeing  his  black  girl  stand  by  the  Ijed,) 
“  M — ,  you  know  I  always  told  you  to  seek 
the  liOrd  Jesus  Christ,  and  put  your  trust  in 
him,  if  you  would  be  happy  hereafter.” 

After  a  short  pause,  he  exclaimed,  ”  The 
mercy  of  the  Lord  enduretli  for  ever.  He 
will  never  leave  nor  forsake  those  tliat  put 
their  trust  in  him.”  He  then  lay  still  for 
about  five  minutes ;  then  pronounced  these 
words,  “  Come,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly : 
why  is  thy  chariot  so  slow  ^  But  I  wish  not 
to  be  Impatient ;  not  roy  will,  but  thine  be 


done.”  Shortly  after  he  said,  “  He  that 
has  an  interest  in  the  blood  of  Christ  has  no 
need  to  be  afraid  of  death.”  The  doctor 
then  felt  his  pulse — “  How  is  my  pulse. 
Doctor  — “  Very  weak.” — “  Is  it  posable 
for  me  to  continue  five  minutes  longer  ?” — 
**  That  is  impossible  for  me  to  say.” — **  Sit 
by  me,  and  tell  me  the  moment  of  my  de¬ 
parture.” - His  breath  grew  gradually 

shorter,  and  he  expired  about  twenty  mi¬ 
nutes  afterward,  without  a  struggle. 

Who,  on  reading  this  plain  unvarnished 
account,  does  not  exclaim,  “  Let  me  dk  the 
death  of  iherightsouSf  nndifi  my  fast  end 
be  like 


Notice. 

The  Subscribers  to  the  Evangelical  Guardian  and  Review, 
and  others,  are  informed,  that  the  first  Number  of  the  Second 
V^olume  may  be  expected  to  appear  on  the  first  day  of  May 
next.  It  is  intended  to  publish  it  hereafter  in  a  double 
column  and  on  a  smaller  type,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  considerable 
addition  of  matter.  This  will  enable  the  Editors  to  insert  a 
greater  number  of  selections,  and  a  far  larger  portion  of  Re¬ 
ligious  and  Literary  Intelligence. 

The  Editorial  department  will  be  attended  to  by  two  Cler¬ 
gymen,  one  of  whom  has  been  the  Editor  of  the  work  during 
the  past  year.  They  have  the  promise  of  contributions  of  ori¬ 
ginal  articles  from  Two  Associations  of  Clergymen,  and  from  a 
number  of  individual  Clergymen  and  Laymen. 

They  solicit  communications  of  Original  Essays,  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  particular  Congregations,  of 
Obituary  Notices,  of  accounts  of  Ordinations,  and  Instalments, 
of  Revivals  of  Religion,  of  the  transactions  of  Bible,  Mis¬ 
sionary,  Tract,  and  Sunday  School  Societies, — to  be  addressed 
to  the  care  of  the  Publishers,  free  of  postage. 

As  the  Copy-right  of  this  work  is  secured,  it  may  be  proper 
to  .state  that  every  Writer  for  its  pages  is  considered  to  have  a  ful! 
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right  to  publish  his  own  coramunicatious  in  what  form  lie  may 
please,  notwithstanding  their  appearance  in  this  work. 

It  is  requested  that  every  Writer  would  assume  a  signature 
for  himself,  by  which  his  communication  may  be  distinguished. 

Copies  of  Volume  First  can  be  obtained  from  the  Publish¬ 
ers. 

In  future,  the  payment  for  the  whole  volume  will  be  expected 
on  the  publication  of  the  sixth  number. 

The  plan  of  giving  engraved  likenesses  is  not  relinquished, 
but  will  be  executed  so  soon  as  the  sale  of  the  work  will  war¬ 
rant  the  expense. 

No  separate  numbers  of  any  Volume  will  hereafter  be  sold ; 
and  those  subscribers,  who  do  not  give  notice  of  their  intention 
to  discontinue  their  subscription  before  the  commencement 
of  a  new’  V^olume,  will  be  considered  as  pledged  to  take  lltal 
Volume. 

Clergymen,  and  others,  who  will  take  a  number  of  copies 
more  than  six,  and  become  responsible  for  the  prompt  pay¬ 
ment  for  the  same,  shall  be  allowed  ten  per  cent. 

Those  who  are  in  arrears  for  Volume  first,  are  requested  to 
make  immediate  payment  to  the  Publishers. 
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